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/ S. S. PACKARD. 


PACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
805 Broapway, New York. 





Packard's Monthly in 1868-9, was one of 
the powers of the land. It gave its editor 
celebrity for the reason that a remarkable 
life, energy and freshness pervaded its pages. 

The writer remembers his keen disap 
pointment when it--was merged into the 
Phrenological Magazine. 

A good office performed by the new month- 
ly was the introduction to the people of its 
editor, one of the earnest men of the times; 
and it became apparent in the case of Mr. 
Packard that although he was the teacher of 
a school, he was a thinker with positive and 
advanced ideas. It ie generally ‘the case 
that teachers who grapple with questions 
outside of the school-room routine, at once 
drop and abandon the profession and the 
world loses in a direction where it sorely 
needed gifted men and women. 

Mr. Packard has continued a teacher, and 
built his ideas into his school, and thus has 
been of signal benefit to thousands of young 
men in this great commercial city. The 
writer lately revisited this unique school, sit- 
uated at 805 Broadway and believing it 
would be of interest to the readers of the 
JOURNAL, has determined to give a brief ac- 
count of the founder and his methods. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


In the last mentioned magazine we find 
that 8. 8. Packard was born in 1826, in Cum- 
mington, Mass., and that his father not long 
afterward removed to Ohio. When he was 
fourteen years of age he attended an acade- 
my at Granville. Making considerable at 
tainments in penmanship, he started a writ- 
ing school in Eden, his prices being fifty 
cents a head, payable in wheat, and in six 
weeks he had earned $4.75 over expenses! 
Next, he taught a district school at $7.00 per 
month, and boarded round. In 1848 he was 
connected with a commercial college in Cin- 
cinnati, and eight years after joined Bryant 
and Stratton. who were establishing similar 
institutions in many of the large cities of the 
Union. This brought him to New Yerk, 
where he organized the institution which 


now bears his name, and which has become‘ 


so widely and honorably known. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS NEEDED. 

There-has been a growing feeling in the 
public mind that special schools are necessa- 
ry ; one of the latest examples has been the 
appropriation of $50,000 by this city for « 
school to teach seamanship, to be held on 
board of a vessel in the harbor. In a large 
city like New York thousands of young men 
from all sources press into the ranks of busi- 
ness. Now business is a trade, an art, a vo- 
cation. Asa general statement it is a know!l- 
edge, 1, of the method by which property is 
converted into money, and the reverse, and 
2, of keeping the accounts of these transac 
tions. The old pfactice was, as in learning a 








trade, for a young man to spend seven years 
in learning how “to do business.” The old 
merchants took.apprentices as they needed, 
and taught them the “ art and mystery” of 
their business, boarding them in tbeir fami- 
lies. The pay of the clerk was a very pitiable 
sum, indeed. In many cases the merchant 
was paid a premium to induce him to teach 
his business to such young men as desired to 
learn it. But this isall changed. The last 
fifty years has seen the rapid growth of cor- 
porations for Express, Banking, Insurance, 
Railroads, Mining, and Manufacturing and 
Financial purposes. An urgent demand for 
young men who understand how to do busi- 


ness has therefore sprung up. The time of 
a business man is too valuable to spend in 
teaching a young man what he wants done 
and how todoit. The young man mast be 
‘ready made.” Besides business is now fe- 
duced to a system ; it has well defined prin- 
ciples and methods. Some of the results of 
the establishment of efficient business colleg- 
es2 found in this systematizing of methods 
and plans that forsnerly varied with every 
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manage them forthe profit “of the pupils; 


penmanship of the ‘ornamental kind being 
the principal study. A young man has felt 
himself able to open a “ Business College,” 
when he could, by his pen, do“ flourishing,” 
cut out swans, doves, and a variety of other 
things that served to astonish those unhandy 
with the simple instrument. 


THE GENUINE TEACHER. 


Strange as it may sound, it is nevertheless 
true, that in the City of New York the teach- 
er must expect no help from the title he 
gives his school or the title the college gives 
him. The old proverb that “ every tub must 


stand on its own bottom,” homely as it is, is 
pervaded with a profound philodophy. Mr. 
Packard has one of the most thorough and 
genuine schools it has been our fortune to 
visit ; he could not do otherwise, for his na- 
ture is set like a rock against show and sham ; 
he is a tuuth-seeker, and demands that his 
pupils shall go tothe very bottom of things, 
and build broad, strong and firm. He has a 
strong sympathy with his pupils, and has 
surrounded himself with a harmonious, help- 
ful and enthusiastic faculty. He has organ- 
ized his school for the special purpose of be- 
stowing every benefit possible upon his stud- 
ents ; he is always accessible, ready to coun- 
sel, full of cheerfulness ; intense in his earn- 
estness, scrupulously conscientious; exact- 
ing as to industry, order, method and improve 
ment, and with s high ideal in ,him as; to 


ee 


| what young manhood shoukd be like. 
THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


| Let us enter the school-room ; it occupies 
| the entire fourth floor of the large building 
|on the corner of Broadway and Eleventh 
| street ; the offices of the Principal and his 
| faculty being in the north-east corner. It 
| logks like a large business house, except 
| that the desks are closer together; on the 
| sides of the room are signs, showing what 
special work is transacted at those various 
| points, such as Banking, Forwarding, Com- 
mission, Importing, Jobbing, &. The ses- 
sions are held five daysin the week, com- 
| mencing at nine in the morning and closing 
at two in the afternoon. Of course much at- 
tention is devoted to, penmanship, and one 
can not but admire the neat, nervous and very 
legible hand which these students learn to 
use, Mr. Packard discourages flourishing, 
and no ornamental penmanship is taught. 
The new pupils occupy the “ Tazory Des- 
PARTMENT, learning, book-keepiog, penman- 
| ship, arithmetic, spelling, correspondence, 
| business forms, &. These being thoroughly 
learned he goes into the “ Bustness” Dr- 
| PARTMENT. Here he has a desk for himeelf 
and he selects some business, let us suppose 
| Dry Goods. He writes to the Business Col- 
| lege of Boston, ordering such goods as he de- 
sires. This is put in the hands of a student 
| there, who proceeds to ship (by mail) certain 
| cards which represent the silks, woolens, &c., 
called for. His goods being received, he pro- 
| ceeds to sell the same to a student we will 
say ina Philadelphia Business College. (It 
; must be noted that these colleges are in con- 
| tinual correspondence, business transactions 
occurring between them to the amount of 
hundre is of thousands of dollars every week.) 
Buying his goods he gives his note, enters 
his purchase in his books; selling them he 
gets notes, has them discounted, opens a 
book account, deposits daily, makes collec- 
tions, and finally closes up the business, 
shows how his business stands, his profits or 
losses. Then he enters upon some other line 
of work. The pupils fill every position from 
that of errand boy or runner to that of gen- 
eral superintendent. During this time he is 
constantly superintended, instruction is giv- 
en bim as he needs it, his mathamatical mis- 
takes, of which he will make a great num- 
ber, will be seen by his correspondent’s 
watchful eye he has on their errors in calcu- 
lation, and they the samé give in return to 
his. 





SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 

We have said instruction is given the pu- 
pil, and it is not in arithmetic, etc. ; these 
are supposed to be completed in the “ Theory 
Department.” The young man is dealt with 
now as one who needs to know specially 
about business, so that Political Economy as 
a science is explained in a series of connected 
talks, showing how wealth is procured, how 
represented by money, etc. Commercial 
Geography is another subject, the sources 
from whence goods are derived, the mode of 
exchanging products, and the various facts 
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STANDARD 
School and Gollege Text-Books. 


PUBLISHED BY 
‘D. APPLETON & CO,, NEW YORE. 


We offer to Teachers‘and Boards of Education, over 
three hundred different Text-Books, bel to 
every branch of education, prepared by the best talent, 
e . and scholarship, in the belief that they 

be found UNSURPARSED IN THEIR RESPECTIVE DE- 
Among the following ; 

Corncll’s Geographies. — Recently revised. 
A SERIES IN TWO BOOKS. No rehash of old matter, but 
everything fresh and interesting. Splendid maps. 

Cornell’s Outline Maps. 

, 

Appieton’s Arithmetics. New, up to the 

, au the methods used by busi men 

Quackenbos’s Grammars, Composition 
and Rhetoric. The Rhetoric is in more 
than four-fifths of the Academies and High Schools of 
the country. 

Quackenbos’s Histories. Brought down to 
the present Administrations, Very entertaining in 
style, and free from political and religious preju- 
dices, 

Youman’s First Book in Botany. 
thing new. Object-teaching made practical. 

Youman’s Second Bookin Botany. Be. 
gins where the “ First Book "’ leaves off. 

Lockyer’s Astronomy. The newest, freshest 
and best school-book yet published on this subject- 

Krusi’s Popular System of Drawing. 
Can be taught by any teacher, The only complete 
graded course published. 

Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish 
Italian, Hebrew and Syriac Grammars, 
Readers, Phrase-books and Dictionaries, 


Recently Published. 

First Book of Zoology, by Prof. Edwards. 
Morse,, ‘ Wonderfully adap to excite and inter- 
est young inners, while it is fascinating to older 
readers,’ Ci ristian Intelligencer. 

An Tastrated School History of the 
World, by J. D. Quackenbos, A. M. M.D. Amod- 
el of clearness, interest, eloquence and clegant con- 
densation. 

The Primer Series. Science, Literature and 
History in a concise and exceekingly interesting form. 

Youman’s New Chemistry. New nomen- 
clature, and in all respects without a rival. 

A CaTALoGvE embracing all our reliable and popu- 
lar text-books, with prices, gwill be mailed, postage 
prepaid, on application, 
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RAAZ’S PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHED 


Wall Map of Palestine. 


Mounted on Cloth, with Rollers, 36 by 54 inches. 


Price $5. 
This beautiful Map is now universally considered to be 
THE BEST MAP OF THE HOLY LAND 


for the Sunday-school land the Library. Its plastic 
effect is surprising, almost like that of an actually 
raised map. Two or more copies to one address will 
be sent free by express. ga Send money by Post- 
office order, or in registered letter. 


B. WESTERMANN and CO., 
u: 471 Broadway, New York. 





a 
CINN BROTHERS, Boston,i 

Publish Our World Series ot Geographies 
complete in two Nos, 

Allen and Greenough’s Latin Series, com. 
prising a complete preparatory course for College; 
extensively used in our best schools and colleges. 

Goodwin’s, White's, Whiton’s, Leighton’s, 
and Liddell & Scott’s Greek. 

Hudson’s School Shakespeares, separate plays; 

— lectures; Text-Rooke of Poetry and prose (Burke, 
Webster and Bacon.) Music Readers and 
Charts, by Mason, Eichberg Sharland and Ho't. 

D, C, HEATH, N. Y. Agent, 20 Bond st. 
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Adamantine Hardnesss, Exquisite Marking Finish, 
Enduring Black, Fine and Smooth, very easy to “rase, 
remains Black, 


Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or Epvca- 
Tron do well with it, 


It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and 
persons with common skill can make a perfect black 
board, upon any smooth surface, which will be free 
from streaks, and give a solid, fine stone surface. 


N, Y. SILICATE BOOKSLATE CO., 
191 Fulton Street. 





Neat, durable and 





JUST READY. 
OLNEY’S 


Science Of Arithmetic 


HIGH SCHOOLS, NORMAL 
SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND 
PREPARATORY DEPART- 
MENTS OF COLLEGES. 

{ vol. 12mo. Half Leather. Price $4 26, 
This book completes Olney’s Series of Arithmetics, 


It is by far the best Higher Arithmetic 
yet published. : 

It is worthy of the great reputation 
Prof. Olney has made by his series of 
Higher Mathematics. 

ist. EVERY SECTION IS FRESH AND 
NEW. 

24. IT GIVES A COMPREHENSIVE 
AND PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW OF THE 
WHOLE SUBJECT. 

8d. IT PREPARES THE WAY FOR FU- 
TURE MATHEMATICAL STUDIES. 

4th. IT GIVES A GREAT AMOUNT OF 
PRACTICAL INFORMATION. 

5th. IN TREATING BUSINESS ARITH- 
METIC AND LIFE INSURANCE, IT SUR- 
PASSES ALL OTHERS. 


Olney’s Pictorial Primary 


Olney’s Elements > Arithmetic 
complete the Fullest and Best Series of Arithmetics 
yet published. 


Oiney’s Introduction 


TO ALGEBRA, and Complete School“Algebra, Ge- 
-ometries, Trignometry, and Calculus. 
——are the leading books on these subjects,— 


_——— 


Fresh and Valuable Text Books : 
LOSSING’S New Outline History of the United States 
SHAW'’S new History of English Literature, 
HOOKER'S new Physiology, 

ALDEN’S Science of Government. 

COLTON’S new Series of G phi 

PATTERSON’S new series of pellers & Writing Blauks 

Haven’s & Wayland’s Intellectual &Mo ° Philosophies 
Send for complete catalogue of School and College 

Text Books, 


SHELDON & CO., 8 Murray st.N.Y. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL 


MANIPULATION, 
Including 
METEOROLOGY, ASTRONOMY, AND 
LANTERN PROJECTIONS. 

By Epwarp C. PICKERING, 

Thayer Professor of Physics in Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Vol. Il, just ready. Price $4.00. 

The N. Y. Tribune pronounced vol. I. 
“ much better for educational pu than 
any text book of Physics yet in print.” 


COLBURN’S ARITHMETIC. 


Intellectual Arithmetic upon the Inductive 
Method of Instruction. 
By WARREN COLBURN, A. M. 
16 mo. 40 cents. 

Everything I have seen confirms me in the opinion 
which I early formed that “ Colburn’s Arithmetic ” 
is the MosT ORIGINAL and far the MoOsT VALUABLE work 
upon the subject that has yet appeared.—Geo. B. Em- 


ERSON. 

Special terms for introduction. Corres- 
we ence with teachers solicited by the pub 
lishers 


‘HURD & HOUGHTON, 


18 Astor Place, New York. 
Tur RIVERSIDE PREss . . ° _ CAMBRIDGE. 


1776. TEACHERS 1876. 


During the Summer months can make 
money canvassing for the 


“CENTENNIAL PICTURE or PROGRESS” 


Art, History and Patriotism most ingeni- 
ously portrayed. and our nation’s progress 
for a century presented at a glance in this 
single picture. Sells rapidly and to every- 
body. Hon. Geo. Wm. Curtis says of it : 

“ The artist has most happily grouped the 
scenes which illustrate the nation’s progress 
around the two great historic papers which 
declare the principles which have fostered it, 
and to which its beneficent continuance will 
be due ; the picture will be a most interesting 
and appropriate ornament to every Ameri- 
can home.” 

Specimen copies, 21x 380 inches in size, 
sent on receipt of $1, and 28 x 40 inches for 
$2. Liberal discount to agents. 

Address 


James Miller and Co., 
176 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Bo oks —D. VAN NOSTRAND, 23 Murray 

® and 27 Warren st., New York. 
Publisher and Importer of SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, Send 
ten cents for Catalogue of works in Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Shipbuilding, Meteorology, Chemistry, Geol- 
ogy, Drawing, Electricity, Engineering, Mathematics, 
Coal, Iron, Hydraulics, ete, etc. 














New Editions. 
Snell’s Olmsted’s 
College Astronomy. 


An Introduction to Astronomy ; designed as 
a text book for the use of students in col- 
lege. By Dentcon OtmsTED, LL.D., Yale 
College. A new epition (1874) revised by E. 
8. SNELL, LL.D., Amherst College, with ad- 
ditions and new illustrations. 8vo. $2.25. 


Parker’s 


Natural Philosophy (Plympton.) 


A School Compendium of Natural and Ex- 
perimental Philosophy ; embracing the ele- 
mentary principles of Mechanics, Hydrostat- 
ics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Pyronomics, Op- 
tics, Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, As- 
tronomy. Containing also a description of the 
Steam Locomotive Engine and of the Electro- 
Magnetic Telegraph. By RicHarp G. Par- 
KER, A.M. A new edition, revised and en- 
larged, by Prof. Gzko. W. PLympron, Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute. 12mo. $1 75. 


= 
Scott’s 
Manual of United States History. 


A Manual of History of the United States. A 
new edition, brought down to the adminis- 
tration of President Grant. Illustrated with 
maps. To which is annexed the Decl ration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States, with questions for the use of 
schoo s. By Prof. Davip B. Scort, College 
of the City of New-York. 16mo. 63 cents. 

Copies of these text-books muiled to teach- 
ers for examination upon receipt of one-half 
the printed prices. Liberal terms for intro- 
duction. Address 


'Collins & Brother, Publishers, 


414 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





A. S. Barnes and Co. 
have just published 


PRINCIPLES & ACTS OF THE REV- 
OLUTION IN AMERICA ; 


Or, an attempt to collect and preserve some 
of the Speeches, Orations and proceedings, with 
sketches and remarks on Men and ‘Things, and other 
ingitive or sameowee pieces belonging to the Revolu- 
tionary period of the United States, which happily ter- 
minated in the establishment of their hberties. With 
a view to mt the feelings that prevailed in the 
“times that men’s souls,” to excite a love of free- 
dom, and lead the people to vigilance, as the condition 
on which it is granted. Dedicated to the Young Men 
of the United States, 


By HEZEKIAH NILES, 
Kditor of “ Niles’s Register.” 
One handsome 8vo. volume. Price $3. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
111 & 118 William Street, New York. 


Every Teacher of Ceography 
Should see the celebrated works of the late Commo- 
dore Maury. Nothing better has ever been published. 
Maury’s First Lessons in Geography. $ 63 
Maury’s World we Live In : - 125 
Maary’s Manual of Geography 2 00 
Maury’s Physical Geography . 2 25 
Favorable terms for examination and introduction. 
UNIVERSITY PUB. CO., 
155 & 157 Crosby St., New York. 





EXT-BOOKS.—JOHN WILEY & SUN, 

No 15 Astor place, New York, publish many val- 

uable text books well-known and distin- 
authors, and now in use in the leading Scien- 

c ray Rees es, and theological seminaries in 
the United , on the following subjects : Agrieul- 
ture, by Downing, Kemp, Liebig, Lindsley, &c.; As- 
Bordemann & Keri, and Mitchell; Astrono- 

my by Norton; Bookkeeping by Jones; Chemistry by 
Craft, Fresenius, Johnson, Miller, Perkins and Thorpe; 
Drawing and painting by Bouvier, Coe, Mahan, Rus- 
kin, Smith and Warren; Engin: by Du Bois, 
Bresse, Mahan, Mosely and Wood; Mechanics by 
Mosely and Willis; Mineralogy by Brush and Dana; 
Naval Ord &G y by Cooke; Ship-building 
by{Wilson ; Ventilation by Leeds, 


CREENLEAF’S 
Mathematical Series, 


Parker’s Exercises in Compo- 
sition. 
YRozsert 8. Davisg&%Co, Pusiisuzrs 
Boston. 
Standard Books. 
Improved Books, 
Books Unsurpassed in Excellence. 








ce. solicited. Liberal terms 


for 


Orlando Leach, Agent, 
"449 anp 144 GRAND St. NJY 


| 





IVISGN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. “' 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


Swinton’s Geographical Course, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, 


Author of Word Book Series, Outlines of 
History, Language, Lessons, &c. 





In these works the author has presented the 
subject of Geography in accordance with the 
most advanced methods of instruction ncw 
pursued in our leading cities, and has intro- 
duced features of such novelty and importance 
that the publication of these Books must mark 


A NEW ERA IN CEOCRAPHICAL 
TEACHING. 


The Course is embodied in two beoks 
namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN CEO- 
GRAPHY ; designed fur Primary and Interme- 
diate Grades, and as a complete shorter course. 128 
pages, 8vo. 


COMPLETE COURSE IN CEOCRA- 
PHY ; Physical. Indusirial, and a spcaal Geegra- 
phy for each State in the Union. 136 pages, 4to- 
$1.80 z pies fer examination with a view to intro. 
ee yy be mailed, of the ELEmENTAny on the 

pt of $ .50, and of the CompLere Geograp! 
the receipt of $ .90, =e 


ROBINSON’S 
Shorter Course in Mathematics, 
Edited by D. W. FISH, M. A. 


In this Cours the Seience of Arithmetic, oral 
and written, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded 
books. The series is substantially bound in 
cloth, and is the handsomest, cheapest and best 
Shorter Coorse in Mathematics new before the 
public. 


FIRST BOOK 
pages. 50 cents. 


we Yada: ARITHMETIC. 508 pages. 


IN ARITHMETIC. 168 


COMPLETE ALCEBRA., 462 pages. $2.00 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 28 
pages. $1.00, 


ALCEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 192 pages. $1.50. 


The Complete Arithmetic is also published 
in two volumes, Part I. and Part II. Price So 
cents each. 

The First Book and The Complete Arith- 
metic will be mailed for examination, with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for 
the two books. 





White’s Progressive Art Studies, 
By GEORGE G. WHITE. 

Mr. White has solved the problem of a ra- 
tional system of Drawing, adapted to our com- 
mon educational wants. The system is issued 

n the form of cards neatly encased in enve- 
opes, containing 12 each, with an accompany- 
ing Manual of Instruction, and duplicate sheets 
of blank drawing paper. The Elementary Se 
ri€s is now ready, consisting of 4 sets: 


A Lines and their Combinations. Price 60 cents. 


B Cubic Diagrazas, * o.¢ 
C Light and Shade, “@ « 
D Practical Stadice, o@e 


Sample sets of the Elementary Series, for 
examination, with a view to introduction, wil) 
be sent on receipt of $1.25. 

Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro. 
duction of the above works, 
Ivison, Blakeman. Taylor & Ce., 
Publishers, 
388 & 140 Grand St., New York, 
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that should be known concerning the vari- 
ous countries with which we are commerci- 
ally related. Then the subject of Commer- 
cial Law is explained concerning bargains, 
notes, drafts, protests, damages to goods, in 
surance, liabilities, &. Those who pursue 
the studies of French and German learn to 
transact business in those languages. 
It will be seen from this outline that 
a young man cdén be here taught 
the various technicalities, rules, regu- 
lations, customs, plans, &., relating to busi- 
ness, and so “ posted up” thatin a short 
time he can learn the peculiarities of al- 
most any business house, and be able to 
work profitably for himself and employer. 
DEMAND FOR STUDENTS. 

Upon inquiry, we learned that good places 
can always be found for good students. 
Dull as are the times, places are constantly 
open for those possessing needful qualifica- 
tions. It isa motte here “There is always 
a place fora good student.” Applications 
from merchants are constantly in Mr. Pack- 
ard’s hands. 

From this brief sketch it will be seen that 
the machinery for teaching business is com- 
plete. It has been added to and improved as 
experience has dictated for twenty years. 
The point with Mr. Packard is to find out 
what is needed by the business men in their 
young helpers and then supply it. He knows 
that beyond all technical knowledge is ment- 
al training, that mind resources are of the 
highest consequence, and he encourages in- 
dividuality and thorough equipment for the 
struggle of life. 

Mr. Packard is the author of Bryant and 
Stratton’s Bookeeping—a work that has been 
recognized as the best published up to this 
time. It is a standard autiiority and is 
used very extensively in the schools of the 
country. 

We extract from an address of Mr. Pack- 
ard, at the graduating exercises of the Bry- 
ant & Stratton Commercial] School of Boston, 
where a goodly number of young ladies were 
among the graduates : 

“ For the encouragement of these young 
ladies I will say, that the world is growing 
more sensible, and that although to-day they 
stand out as missionaries for their sex, the 
time is not far distant when a full, fair aud 
generous recognition will be be givento the 
labor of women. If they are sure of, getting 
the worth of their money, men do not trouble 
themselves about the gender of the produc- 
ers. 

Ifa woman can really do her work as 
well, in all respects, as aman, she is sure 
sooner or later, of equal compensation. Em- 
ployees are not, as a rule, fools, and the com- 
munity at large, which is the real employer, 
is eminently practical. It wants its labor 
well done, and is willing to pay for it.” 


——eo 


THE FLOOD OF YEARS. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


This beautiful poem appears in Scribner's 
Magazine for August, and is as full of force 
of expression as his world wide “ Thanatop- 
sis.” This wonderful man, now cearly 
eighty-three years of age, writes with no less 
grace, harmony, and fresh fullness of imagin- 
ation than when he first entranced us by his 
pen. The lofty themes upon which he has 
previously discoursed are again selected, 
without repetition of ideas or mode of ex- 
pression, he gives the world a legacy of the 
richest and noblest thoughts ever uttered by 
man. We thank the Editor of Scribner's 
Magasine for secfting this priceless poem 
for his readers. 

A mighty hand from an exhaustless urn, 
Pours forth the never-ending flood of Years 
Among the nations. How the rushing waves 
Bear all before them! On their foremost 








nea ath alone, is Life; the Present there 

Tosses and foams and fills the air with roar 

Of noises. There are they who toil, 

And they who strive, and they who feast, 
and they z 





Who hurry toand fro. The sturdy hind— 

Woodman and delver with the spade—are 
there, 

And busy artisan beside his bench, 

And pallid student with his written roll. 

A moment on the mounting billow seen— 

The flood sweeps over them and they are 
gone. 

There groups of revelers, whose brows are 
twined 

With roses, ride the topmost swell awhile, 

And as they raise their flowing cups to touch 

The clinking brim to brim, are whirled be- 
neath 

The waves and disappear. I hear the jar 

Of beaten drums, and thunders that break 
forth 

From cannon, wire the advancing billow 
sends 

Up to the sight long files of armed men, 

That hurry to the charge through flame and 
smoke. 

The torrent bears them under, whelmed and 
hid, 

Slayer and slain, in heaps of bleody foam. 

Down go the steed and rider; the plumed 
chief 

Sinks with his followers; 
wears 

The imperial diadem goes down beside 

The felon’s with cropped ear and branded 
cheek, 

A funeral train—the torrent sweeps away 

Bearers and bier and mourners. By the bed 

Of one who dies men gather sorrowing, 

And women weep aloud ; the floods roll on ; 

The wail is stifled, and the sobbing group 

Borne under. Hark to that shrill, sudden 
shout— 

The cry of an applauding multitude 

Swayed by some loud-tongued orator who 
wields 

The living mass as if he were its soul. 

The waters choke the shout and all is still. 

Lo, next, a kneeling crowd and one who 
spreads 

The bands in prayer; the engulfing wave 
o’ertakes 

And swallows them and him. 
wieids 

The chisel, and the stricken marble grows 

To beauty ; at his easel, eager-eyed, 

A painter stands, and sunshine at his touch, 

Gathers upon the canvass, and life glows ; 

A poet, as he paces to and fro, 

Murmurs his sounding lines. Awhile they 
ride 

The advancing billow, till its tossing crest 

Strikes them and flings them under while 
their tasks 

Are yet unfinished. See a mother smile 

On her young babe that smiles to her again— 

The torrent wrests itfrom her arms; she 
shrieks, 

And weeps, and midst her tears is carried 
down. 

A beam like that of moonlight turns the 
spray 

To glistening pearls; two lovers, hand in 


the head that 


A sculptor 


, 


Rise on the billowy swell and fondly look 
Into each others eyes. The rushing flood 
Flings them apart ; the youth goes down; 
the maid, 
With hands outstretched in vain and stream- 
ing eyes, 
Waits for the next high wave to follow him. 
An aged man succeeds ; his bending form 
Sinks ,slowly; mingling with the sullen 
stream 
Gleam the white locks and then are seen no 
more. 
Lo, wider grows the stream ; a sea-like 
flood 
Saps earth’s walled cities; massive palaces 
Crumble before it ; fortresses and towers 
Dissolve in the swift waters; populous 
realms § 
Swept by the torrent, see their ancient tribes 
Engulfed and lost, their very languages 
Stified and never to be uttered more. 
I pause and turn | my_ eyes, and, looking 
back 


Where that tumultuous flood has passed, I 


see 

The silent Ocean of the Past, a waste 

Of waters weltering over graves, its shores 

Strewn with the wreck of fleets, where mast 
and hull 

Drop away piecemeal ; battlemented walls 

Frown idly, green with moss, and temples 
stand 

Unroofed, forsaken by the worshipers. 

There lie memorial stones, whence time has 
gnawed 

The graven legends, thrones of kings o’er- 
turned, 

The broken altars of forgotten gods, 

Foundations of old cities and long streets 

Where never fall of human foot is heard 

Upon the desolate pavement. I behold 

Dim glimmerings of lost jewels far within 

The sleeping waters, diamond, sardonyx, 

Ruby and topaz, pearl and chrysolite, 

Once glittering at the banquet on fair brows 

That long ago were dust; and all around 

Strewn on the waters of that silent sea, 

Are withering bridal wreaths and glossy 
locks 

Shorn from fair brows by loving hands, and 
scrolls 

O’erwritten,—haply with fond words of love 

And vows ot friendship—and fair pages 
flung 

Fresh from the printer’s engine. 
lie 

A moment and then sink away from sight. 


There they 


I look, and the quick tears are in my eyes, 

For | behold, in every one of these, 

A blighted hope, a separate history 

Of human sorrow, telling of dear ties 

Suddenly broken, dreams of happiness 

Dissolved in air, and happy days, too brief, 

That sorrowfully ended, and I think 

How painfully the poor heart must have beat 

In bosoms without number, as the blow 

Was struck that slew their hope or broke 
their peace. 
Sadly I turn, and look before, where yet 
The flood must pass, and I behold a mist 
Where swarm dissolving forms, the brood of 
Hope, 

Divinely fair that rests on banks of flowers 

Or wander among rainbows, fading soon 

And reappearing, haply giving place 

Toshapes of grisly aspect, such as Fear 

Molds from the idle air; where serpents lift 

The head to strike, and skeletons stretch 
forth 

The bony arm in menace. Further on 

A belt of darkness seems to bar the way, 

Long, low and distant, where the life that Is 

Touches the Lifeto Come. The Flood of 
Years 

Rolls toward it, near and nearer. It must 
pass 

That dismal barrier. What is there beyond? 

Hear what the wise and good have said. 
Beyond 

That belt of darkness still the years roll on 

More gently, but with not less mighty 
sweep. 

They gather up again and softly bear 

All the sweet lives that late were over- 
whelmed 

And lost to sight—all that in them was good, 

Noble and truly great and worthy of love— 

The lives of infants and ingenious youths, 

Sages and saintly women who have made 

| Their households happy—all are raised and 

| borne 

| By that great current in its ownward sweep, 

| Wandring and rippling with caressing waves 

| Around green islands, fragrant with the 
breath 

Of flowers that never wither. So they pass, 

From stage to stage, along the shining course 

Of that fair river broadening like a sea. 

As its smooth eddies cur] along their way, 

They bring old friends together ; hands are 
clasped 

In joy unspeakable ; the mother’s arms 

Again are folded round the child she loved 

And lost, Old sorrows are forgotten now, 





That overpays them; wounded hearts that 
bled 

Or broke are healed forever. In the room 

Of this grief-shadowed Present there shall 
be 

A Present in whose reign no grief shall gnaw 

The heart, and never shall a tender tie 

Be broken—in whose reign the eternal 
change. 

That waits on growth and action shall pro- 
ceed 

With everlasting Concord hand in hand. 


A PREHISTORIC CAVE-DWELLING IN FRANCE 


A discovery of great importance to pre- 
historic archeology has just been made in 
France. On March 2, while some workmen. 
were excavating in a quarry of Jurassic 
limestone, near the litte commune of Crav- 
anche, about three kilometres northwest of 
Belfort, at the base of a hillock, they came 
upon a small opening which was found to 
lead into a cave of large dimensions. On 
entering the cavern its floor was found to be 
covered with human bones, so disposed as to 
lead to the belief that the cave formed a pre- 
historic place of sepulture. Magnificent 
stalagmitic columns rise from the floor, but 
without corresponding stalacitites. It would 
seem as if these columns were partly natural 
and partly artificial, as they appear to be 
disposed in a sort of systematic method, 
after the form of dolmens. It is in these cav- 
ities that the multidude of bones have been 
fonud. The skulls are raigred slightly above 
the level of the rest of the bodies, which 
appear to be in a somewnat bent position. 
Several] polished flint weapons have also been 
found, three beautiful ornamented vases in 
the form of urns, polished stone bracelets 
and a mat of plaited rushes. The cave it- 
self is calculated to be about thirty-six 
metres long and about twelve in breadth and 
height, and numerous galleries or side-cav- 
erns run off the main one. Immediately on 
the discovery of the cavern, the authorities 
of Belfort took measures to guard it and the 
treasures it contains in the interest of science, 
and M. Felix Voulot, who has given great 
attention to the subject of prebistoric arch- 
wology, has been charged with carrying on 
the reserches. M. Voulot hopes to be able 
to disengage from the stalagmitic covering 
at least one entire skeliton. There is no 
doubt that we have here inportant remains 
of the polished stone period, but it is con- 
fidently expected that further research will 
bring to light relics of a much older period ; 
indeed, the writer in the Revue Scientifique, 
of April 1, from which the above details are 
taken, hopes that remains will be found not 
only belonging to the Tertiary, but even to 
the Cretaceous period. The cavern is situa- 
ted in a bed of one of the lower strata of the 
Jurassic period (lower oolite), “on the exact 
limit of the shore of the ancient Jurassic 
sea.’’—FROM NATURE. 
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ROSEWOOD. 


This wood is much employed in cabinet 
work, but is too expensive for genera] use 
It takes its name from its fragrance. It is 
said to have been first introduced from the 
Isle of Cyprus, though latterly the supply 
comes from Brazil. The wood is desirable 
in proportion as the darker parts are distinct 
from the purple red. It is cut into veneers 
for all the larger furniture, such as tables 
and bedsteads ; but used solid for chairs and 
cabinets. 

It is imported in slabs or the) halves ot 
trees. The finest are brought from Rio de 
Janeiro, the next quality from Bahia, and the 
poorest from the East indies. 

From the great amount of gum and oil in 
rosewood it makes excellent matches. 

The scale of colors for rosewood are from 
light hazle todeep purple, or nearly black. 
It is a heavy wood, owing, ina great meas. 


* to the closeness and fineness of the grain 
ey many specimens. The black streake 


found in some specimens are very destruct- 








Or but remembered to make sweet the hour ] 


' ve to tools. 
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School Government. 


The objects of school government, objec- 
tively considered, are] the same as in civil 
government; subjectively considered, it is 
the development of mind—the attainment ot 
scholarship. But to be more specific, we 
may say, that a proper object of school gov- 
ernment is, 

1, To secure prompt and regular attend- 
ance. The tardy boy makes the slothful man. 
The boy who fails to meet his school engage- 
ments promptly will not, as a rule, be a re- 
liable business man. The pupil who is ir- 
regular in his attendance at school can have 
no regular order or system in pursuing his 
studies ; he soon becomes discouraged, loses 
hia interest in school, and often finishes his 
education on the streets. 

2. Attention to study isa proper object of 
school government, This implies not only 
the directing of the mind to a subject, but 
the holding of the mind upon it until it can 
be considered in all its various relations, with- 
out which systematic knowledge is impos- 
sible. 

8. A third object is to protect pupils in 
their rights. A disposition on the part of 
some pupils to do wrong requires that neces- 
sary restraints be used to protect the inno- 
cent—to prevent wrongdoing. A pupil has 
a right to the use of his own property ; to the 
privileges of the play-ground ; to the benefit 
of an orderly and quiet school room tor pur- 
poses of study. He has the right to be pro- 
tected from the evil influences of the vile, the 
profane and the vulgar. 

4. A fourth cbject of school goverament is 
to secure the habit of self-control. The eye 
should be trained to see, the ear to hear, the 
tongue to talk, the feet to walk, and—their 
negatives. The pupil who can control his 
hands, feet and mouth; who can 80 concren- 
trate his mind upon the task before him as 
to be oblivious to what is going on around 
him, who, when called to recite can rise qui- 
etly and quickly, and speak distinctly and 
talk intelligently ; who can see what ought 
to be seen and hear what ought to be heard, 
isin possession of a power which, irrespective 
of the knowledge gainedin securing such 
discipline, is invaluable. 

5. Asa fifth object of school government 
may be named the formation of the habit of 
obedience. Good behaviour is simply obedi- 
ence to rightful authority, without which the 
objects of school cannot be realized, and even 
its existence would be an impossibility. Be- 
sides, we do as we are in the habit of doing. 
The obedient child becomes the law-abiding 
citizen ; the disobedient boy the lawless man- 
He that is restive under the judicious re- 
straints of school authority, or openly vio- 
lates its regulations, soon learns,if he has 
not already done se, to disregard the wishes 
of father and mother. He gives them to un- 
derstand that he does not propose to submit 
to the tyrannical rule of the “old man,” nor 
be tied to the apron string of the “ old wo- 
man.” Inthe convention, the social circle, 
the church, the state, he is an unruly mem- 
ber. He will often be found inthe court 
room, but always in the capacity of client or 
criminal. 

6. Another important object ot school gov- 
ernment is to form right habits of thought 
and action ; to love right because it is right, 
and do right for the sake of right. This is 
the final cause of school government as such; 
towards this the utmost power of the teacher 
should be directed; the other objects men- 
tioned may serve as aids in the accomplish- 
ment of this end, this is the end iteelf. Right 
motives precede right thinking ; right think. 
ing, doing ; and right doing from right mo- 
tiues constitutes good character. But occa- 

sional right doing does not constitute the 
habit of doing right ; we acquire habits by 
constant and repeated action ; hence the ne- 
cessity of training pupils,in every instance, 
to determine whether a certain course of con 
duct is right in itself, and let that determine 


I would emphasize the importance of lead- 
ing pupils to form right habits of thought 
and action. Every one knows how easy it is 
to do, and how difficult it isnot to do, those 
things he is in the habit of doing. If pupils 
form the habit of deceiving, lying, swearing, 
drinking and the like, it generally continues 
with them through life, and often increases 
in power and influence in a geometric ratio, 
But, on the other hand, good habits may be 
formed which are as lasting and powerful as 
evil ones, and which become a kind of second 
nature,and right is done from mere force ot 
habit.—Jnd. Sch. Jour. . 


GEO. WASHINGTON AND U. S&S. 
GRANT AT HOME. 








Wuat was the old republican simplicity, 
when you yet toit? I suppose this socially 
currupt Wahington, which so needs reform- 
ation, may safely stand by the example of 
the man who gave it his name. With what 
republican simplicity did he dress and live? 
From the private memoirs by his adopted 
son and grand daughter we learn that a 
single servant combed and tied his hair in 
the prevailing fashion, which was to let it 
grow long, powder it with puff ball made of 
cotton yarn—which with the powder was car- 
ried in a dressed buckskin pouch—and tie it 
up inalong bunch, witha ribbon behind. 
I believe that General Grant gets his hair 
combed with more republican simplicity. 
Washington's every-day dress, when riding 
about the farm, was plain drab; but when 
President his style and equipage “ corres- 
ponded with the dignity of his exalted sta- 
tion.” His ordinary dinner dress was a suit 
of black, his hair powdered and tiedin a 
black queue, and a very elegant dress sword. 
Who ever saw President Grant carving his 
roast beef with an elegant dress sword? 
When he addressed the Hall‘of Congress in 
Philadelphia he was dressed in a full suit of 
the richest black velvet, with diamond knee- 
buckles, and square silver buckles set upon 
shoes, japanned with the most scrupulous 
neatness, black silk stockings, his shirt ruffi- 
ed at the breast and wrists, a light dress 
sword, his hair profusely powdered, fully 
dressed so as to project at the sides, and gath- 
ered behind in a silk bag, ornamented with 
a large rose of black ribbon. His cocked hat 
had a large cockade on one side of it. When 
President Grant delivered his last inaugural, 
bare-headed, in the bitter cold and savage 
wind, he was not only denuded of diamonds, 
velvet, ruffles, and buckles, but he had not 
so much as a silk bag about his frozen ears! 
Washington’s carriage was of a light cream 
color, painted on the panels with beautiful 
groupes by Cipriani, representing the four 
seasons. He was preceeded by two gentle- 
men, with long white wands, who kept back 
the crowd. His stables at Mount Vernon, 
were furnished with thoroughbred horses. 
When he appeared on horseback, it was al- 
ways with fine equipments, accompanied by 
aservant. For Mrs. Washington he kept a 
chariot and four horses, with black postillons 
in livery. The following order, sent to his 
London agent, for out of-door equipage, sav- 
ors of republican simplicity which would 
cause a stare in these latter days: 

“‘Man’s riding-saddle, large platted stir- 
rups and everything complete. 

A very neat and fashionable (!) Newmarket 
saddle-cloth. 

A large and best (!) portmanteau, saddle, 
bridle, and pillion. 

Clock-bag, surcingle ; checked saddle-cloth. 

A riding-frock of a handsome (!) drab-col- 
ored broadcloth, with plain double-gilt (!) 
buttons. 

A riding waistcoat of superfine scarlet 
cloth and gold lace, with buttons like those 
of the coat! 

A blue surtout-coat. 
A neat (!) switch-whip, silver cap. 
Black velvet cap for servant.” 





whether it is proper or improper, 
» 


He was yery fond of horses and his equi- 





pages were always of a superior order. He 
kept a regester of both horses and hounds, 
and in hunting was always superbly mounted 
and wore a blue coat, scarlet waistcoat, 
buckskin breeches, top boots, and velvet cap. 
His pack of hounds was very numerous and 
select and he used to hunt three times a 
week. When he broke up his kennel, he 
formed a deer park of a hundred acres. For 
breakfast the custom of bis time and society 
was tea and coffee, roast fow], ham, venison, 
game and other dainties. Never was there a 
more generous hospitality than his. House 
and apartments and servants were at the 
disposal of the guest. At dinner the center 
of the table contained five or six large silver 
or plaited waiters—those at the end oval on 
one side, to correspond with the shape of the 
table. The waiters were filled with myth- 
ological alabaster figures. On the outside 
of the oval formed by the waiters were the 
dishes. He had a silver mug of beer by his 
plate and he drank several glasses of Mad- 
eira wine. His wines were always the best 
that could be obtained, and nothing could 
exceed. the order with which his table was 
served. Every servant knew what he was 
to do, and did it in the most quiet and rapid 
manner, The dishes and plates were re- 
moved and changed with a silence and speed 
that seemed like enchantment, 

The truth is, there is no republican simplic- 
ity to go back to except barbarism.—Gar 
HAMILTON, in “The Galazy” for June. 





Play. 


That is play, no matter how severe the ex- 
ercise or labor, which is done of one’s free 
choice, and under one’s own direction? That 
is work, however light the employment, that 
is under the control, direction and authority 
of another. To illustrate my idea, I will re- 
late two incidents. 

During the latter part of the time that 1 
was mathematical teacher at Fairhill Board- 
ing School, in Montgomery county, Maryland 
under the care of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
of Friends, from 1819 to 1821, inclusive, John 
McPherson, from Jefferson county, Va., was 
superintendent. The students had the range 
of some four or five acres of land, down to 
the “Branch,” as they there call a smal! 
stream, including a clump of trees and a thic- 
ket. The boys were observed for several 
days to be very busily engaged beyond the 
clump of trees, but as there was nothing that 
could be injured or that would injure them 
no notice was taken of it. 

One day two students came running to the 
superintendent, almost out of breath, and 
called out, “Ol, superintendent, superinten- 
dent, the sow is in a deep hole down in the 
bounds. Come see!” The old man went 
with them, and on arriving there he at once 
took in the whole situation. He saw that 
they had dug the hole and got the animal in 
it by design. ‘Che animal would weigh some 
300 pounds, and the hole was fully five feet 
deep, so that it would be attended with no 
little difficulty to get her out. 

After reflecting a short time, he said: 
“ Well, boys, you have dug a grave for the 
old beast, now bury her.’’ This was a grand 
idea for them! At it they went, in fine glee, 
pushing in the earth with spades, shovels, 
hoes, paddles, and shingles, and when these 
were all employed, scraping in with their 
feet. But the “old beast” would not stay 
buried! As the boys put the earth in the 
hole on her, she (as the shrewd superinteu- 
dent had seen) would rise above it, and when 
the grave was full she quietly walked out. 

This was all play tothem. Whereas, had 
the superintendent ordered them to fill up 
the hole they had dug, in orderto get her 
out, this would have been work, and would 
have been entered upon with avery different 
feeling, and it would have required much 
longer for its accomplishment, even if this 
would have been done atall. Everything 
can be moved pleasantly and harmoniously, 


if you employ the right means. 





The second incident to which I referred is 
as follows ; At our boarding-school establish 
ment in Alexandria, we kept as few domestics 
as would perform the ordinary family labor ; 
and when there would be a fall of snow, in- 
asmuch as there was a large extent of brick 
pavements to clear, the front pavement being 
ninety-five feet by eighteen, besides a great 
deal between the two buildings, and paths 
back of them, I took it upon myself to ha¥e 
the snow cleaned off. 1 would get up early, 
a half-hour er more before sunrise, and col- 
lect all the shovels, spades, brooms, etc, that 
were about the premises, and place them out 
of sight, but where I could soon get them 
when wanted, and commence myself to shovel 
off the snow. 

Very soon one of the early risers would 
come and say, “ Mr. Hallowell, let me have 
that shovel.’ I would hand it to him very 
pleasantly, and get another tool. Another 
student would soon come and say, “ Benja- 
min, let me have that broom,” or whatever it 
was. I would give it to him, politely ana 
pleasantly, and get another, and so proceed, 
until every shovel, spade, hoe and broom 
about the establishment would be employed 
—*“ oven-peal,’’ coal.rake andall. I never 
gave up the last implement, but kept it for 
myown use. Whena student would ask for 
it I would tell him, “ No, sach a student has 
been working a good while; get his shovel.” 
He would goto the student I had named and 
tell him, “ Benjamin said I could have this 
shovel ;” and there would generally, if not 
always, be a pleasant struggle who should 
have the “ privilege” of using the tool. In 
this way, time after time, we got all the 
pavements nicely cleared before breakfast, 
the students enjoying it, and going into their 
meal in the fine spirits that pleasant exercise 
and the consciougness of doing} something 
useful give. This was all play. 

Now, had I taken an armful of tools out at 
once, and asked the students to assist me in 
cleaning the pavements of snow, some of them 
most probably would. have done so out of re 
gard to me, but all the animation, hilarity 
and zest, would have. been wanting. That 
would have been work, As before remarked, 
everything can be moved, pleasantly and 
harmoniously, if you will touch the right 
spring.— Benj. Hallowell, 
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The Difference. 

A man arrived in New York one Sabbath 
morning. Hackmen invited him to ride, 
bootblacks invited him to have a “ shine,’? 
the servants at the hotel vied with each other 
in their attentions to him. The man wentto 
church “ where an eminent divine preaches 
every Sabbath to many hundreds of hearers,” 
and here, sad to relate, “all the lavish of: 
fers of personal services ceased.” So Zion’s 
Herald tells the story and says the man had 
to get a seat as best he could, without help. 
Oar neighbor argues from thie that the chil- 
dren of light are not as careful to entertain 
strangers as are the hackmen and hotel men. 
Now it seems to us that “it is different.” 
The logic of the argument islame. If, when 
the man had found a seat, the brethren failed 
to pass the contribution box to him, the an- 
alogy is complete, the argument sound, and 
there is just cause for complaint.— Exchange. 





HE wasan applicant for the position of 
writing teacher in one of our public schools. 
They gave him a copy book and asked him 
for a specimen of what he could do. He took 
up the pen, and, in a handwriting that looked 
like the trail of a bunch of seaweed in a Jer- 
sey mudbank, wrote as follows: “Sorrer 
doesn’t kill fokesas fast as green goozeburys.’ 


Amone the many things that will inter- 
est the teachers who visit the Centennial 
Grounds, the pretty buildings for Kinder- 
garten Schools will attract attention. The 


American Kindergarten was built solely by 
the enterprize of a lady, Miss Coz, who has 
long been identified with this branch of 
education, in New York City. 
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SIX DAYS IN PHILADELPHIA. 

It will befan aid to some, to give an out- 
line of the best way to spend a few days st 
Philadelphia, order to see the most in a short 
time. Let no one attempt the task in less 
that six days. No justice can be done to the 
magnificent display in even that time. 

First ; buy a guide-book and visit the Amer- 
ican section in the Main Building ; observe 
the educational exhibits, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois being no- 
ticeable. Next, spend a short time in the 
Art Gallery, and finish the day by visiting 
Rowell’s Newspaper Pavilion, and the Phot- 
ograph Building. 

Second; Visit the portion of the Main 
Building, where Germany, Austria, Russia, 
Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Egypt, Japan, 
China, etc., are to be found. Visit the Art 
Building again, the Brazilian cafe, 

Third; Visit Agricultural Hall, and the 
Government Building, which will consume 
the whole day. (Here we may add, as you 
will lunch in the Grounds, the American 
Restaurant and the Dairy, an the best; but 
the Lafayette, and Vienna are excellent.) 

Fourth; Visit in Main Building,’ the sec- 
tions for Great Britain, Canada, and other 
Colonies, Australia, and etc., then visit Brew- 
ers Hall, Cheese Factory, and Wagon Exhib- 
ition. Ride around the grounds on the 
Railroad. 

Fifth; Visit the Art Gallery again for a 
couple of hours, then the Womens’ Pavilion, 
the School Buildings and the various State 
Headquarters. Hear the Marine Band play, 
in the ravine. 

Siath; Visit Machinery Building, Camp- 
bell Press Building, the German, Brazilian, 
Banker’s Japanese, and Chilian Buildings. 

The city of Philadelphia is worthy of a few 
day’s attention. The Mint, Girard College, 
&c., ought to be seen. : 





or 


THE INTELLECT. 


The'intellect can be best trained through 
the moral powers. 

In this presence’ of teachers, alive to the 
philosophy of their work, there is no need of 
apology for a statement leading into the do- 
main of psychological analysis, Whatever 
may be our individual preferences in respect 
to the classification of human faculties, all 
are agreed that some are subordinate and 
others are dominant faculties. Now it is not 
to be denied that the moral intuitions and 
sentiments are the coronal, regal part of our 
menial constitution. It makes no difference 
how these powers and perceptions originate, 
so far as our present purpose is concerned, 
whether through the senses, or whether by 
intuitions; one thing is evident by our con- 
sciousness, that some faculties are inferior in 
rank to others. 

That the intellect is lower in the scale of 
gradation than the moral faculty, is obvious 
from the fact that the activity of the intel- 
lect is a necessary condition of moral activi- 
ties. Whatever is conditional for another 
thing, and thus serves it, is lower than than 
which it serves. This is a universal Jaw, em- 
bracing in its mighty sweep the whole realm 
of matter and mind, and establishing a cri- 
terion of what is higher and lower in the 
order of nature. As inorganic matter isa 
condition of vegetable life, and this in its 
turn is the basis of support for animal life, 
therefore mere matter is lower than any form 
of life. For the same reason the body is in- 
ferior to the misd,fthe intellect to the moral 
faculty which it serves. If there be, there- 
fore, a regnant power in the mental consti- 
tution, then it follows that all subordinate 
powers must be trained, if trained success 
fally, in obedience to its behests. Thus in 
a large sense it is true that every good gift 
is from above, because that which is above 
draws by an irresistible attraction all that is 
beneath, and like the lifted vapor again re- 
turns in refreshing showers to gladden and 
bless the earth below. 
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The most serious obstacles to large and 


| lay a pine coffin, and on the coffin was a ii 
comprehensive intellectual culture are found | bunch of faded flowers which had been hand- | 
in pride, prejudice, passion and the stimuli of | ed through the window the day before. Death 


The Emblematic Eagle. 


The Etruscans were the first who adopted 


degrading motives. The remedy is only to| had been there, and the boys no ‘onger had | the eagle as the symbol of royal power, and 


be found in the ascendency of the moral na- 
ture, so that the love of truth, fidelity to one’s 
convictions, candor, dispassionate and honest 
pursuit of truth, sincerity and faithfulness, 
may hold the intellect firmly in the path of 
linear progress which leads up to its great 
original. If the lark would soar, its wing 
must not be draggled in the mud; if the 
eagle would mount heavenward, the para- 
site that sucks its blood must drop from under 
its wing. 

Again, I call you to note the fact that in 
the order of mental development the sensi- 
bilities, and thus the moral nature, hold the 
first place. 

It isa fact patent to even superficial ob- 
servers that the feelings—desires and aver- 
sions—the loves and the hatesof the soul, 
are manife-ted in early life, and become the 
controlling, dominant motives, that cling to 
us through life. Hence the work of educa- 
tion, if begun aright, must be begun here. 
Hence also that wondrous provision of nature 
by which the first lessons of life shall be 
moral lessons, flowing instinctively from the 
love, sympathy and infinite tenderness of the 
mother. ‘The most striking characteristic of 
childhood is its perfect receptivity. If chil- 
dren were born with minds inflexibly made 
up on every subject, and sprung into life, 
like Minerva from the brain of Jove, armed 
at all points, and br‘stling with the partiali- 
tiesand animosities of partisans and fanatics, 
then nature would have done everything, 
and nothing would be left for us to do. But 
the case is far different. The mind, in the 
language of Locke, isa “tabula rasa,” and 
the first lessons inscribed thereon are senti- 
ments and passions. The rudiments of feel- 
ing are taught not leas than the rudiments 
of thinking, and the passions get more les- 
sons than the intellect — Neb. Teacher. 


GERTIE. 


Boys of ten or twelve, seen on the street, ap- 
pear heartless and without sympathy, and yet 
you wrong them. Among the houses on Clin- 
ton st., is one which has missed many a pane of 
giassinits windows. Ragsand papers is used 
to keep: the cold air out, or it may blow in 
and whistle through the desolate rooms with- 
out let or hindrance. A girl of ten, whose 
life had been one long period of hunger, pain 
and unhappiness, was taken sick one day in 
March, and people passing by could see her ly- 
ing ona miserable bed rear one the windows. 
It was curious that any of the boys coming 
or going should have stopped to think or 
care about it, but they did. One of them, 
feeling sad at the sight of the sufferer's pale 
face, handed an orange through a broken 
pane, saw it clasped by slender white fingers 
and then ran away. He told other boys, and 
by and by there wasn’t a day that some lad 
didn’t halt at the window to pass in frait or 
flowers. None of them knew the family or 
ever spoke to the girl, and so they gave her 
the naine of Gertie, and called her their or- 
phan. Boys went without. marbles and the 
other things which belong to boyhood sports, 
that their pennies might buy an orange, 
lemon, or some simple flower for Gertie, and 
and their anxiety for her to get well was 
fully as great as the doctor's or the mother’s. 
Whatever present they had they handed it 
through the broken pane, waited for her to 
reach up, and never lingered longer than to 
hear a soft “thank you” from her lips. 
Days went by, but the boys did not grow 
weary, nor did they miss aday. It was ro- 
mance and charity so well combined that it 
gladdened their hearts and made them fond 
ofeach other. Yesterday morning a lad’s 
hand, holding a sweet flower and a big or- 
ange, went up to the window. No white 
fingers touched his as they grasped the offer- 
ing. He waited a moment, and then with 
beating heart looked through into the room. 
The bed bad been taken away. .On a table 


| a mission. 

You might not have seen the boy hiding 
in a doorway and wiping tears from his eyes. 
He was there, however, and when asked the 
cause of his sorrow he sobbed out the whole 
ead romance in four words: 

“ Our Gertie is dead.”—Detrout Free Press. 


A CRUEL Fasaron. 


There is no lady deserving of the name 
who could witness without a feeling of hor- 
ror the procesa of preparing for use the 
featheréd beauties which form such conspic- 
uous ornaments in the present styles of 
women’s hats. If those who wear such or- 
naments knew the tortures to which these 
‘helpless little creatures are subjected, and 
the heartless cruelty with which the busi- 
uess is carried on, they would shrink from 
even indirect complicity in it. Of course the 
impression prevails that all birds used for 
personal decoration are killed immediately 
when caught and prepared in the ordinary 
way by taxidermists; but here is just where 
the mistake is made. The birds are taken 
alive, and while living the skin is skilfully 
striped from their quivering, ghastly bodies. 
By this process it is claimed the feathers re- 
tain a firmer hold upon the skin. Such is 
the method by which all birds used in the 
decoration of ladies’ hats are prepared. 
Think of the exquisite humming bird, the 





numberless others of beautiful plumage, 
struggling beneath the knife of the heart- 
less operator; think of this, tender-hearted 
ladies, as your admiring gaze rests on the 
latest novelties in fashion by which our city 
belles are crowned! Hundreds of thousands 
of birds of the brightest plumage are liter- 
ally flayed alive every year, and so long as 
our ladies will consent to wear such orna- 
ments, just so long will this cruel business 
continue. The Baroness Burdett-Coutts has 
placed herself at the head of a movement in 
England designed to put an end to the brutal 
business, and it is hoped that she will meet 
with cordial encouragement and co operation 
on this side of the Atlantic-—Sun. 
Se Oe 


Tae TrvuE MOHAMMEDAN SPIRIT. 


A certain good-natured old Vermont farm- 
er, preserved his constant good nature, let 
what would turn up. Oue day, when the 
black tongue prevailed in that State, one of 
his men came in, saying that one of his red 
oxen was dead, 

“Is he?” said the old man, “ well, he was 
a breachy ox. Take his hide off, and carry 
it down to Fletcher's, it will Lring the 
cash.” 

An hour or so afterwards, the man came 
back with the news that “line-back” and 
his mate were dead. 

“Are they?” said the old man, “well, I 


I never expected to get, it’s lucky it ain’t the 
brindles. Take the hides down to Fletcher's, 
they will bring the cash.” 

After the lapse of another hour, the man 
came back to tell him the nigh brindle was 
dead, 

“Is he?” said the old man, “ well, he was 
avery old ox. Take off his hide, and carry 
it to Fletcher's, it is worth cash, and will 
bring more than any two of the others.” 

Hereupon his wife, who was a very pious 
soul, taking upon herself the office of Eli- 
phaz, reprimanded him severely, and asked 
him if he did net know that his loss wasa 
judgment of Heaven for his wickedness. 

“Is it?” said the old fellow, well if they 
will take the judgment in cattle, it is the 
eaisest way I can pay for it.” 





Tue American Philological Association, 
holds its sessions here this week, and papers 
of interest to scholars will be presented. 





blue bird, the cardinal bird, the oriole, and | 


took them of B———., to save a bad debt that | 


| bore its image asa standard at the head of 
their armies. From the time of Marius it 
|; was the principal emblem of the Roman re- 
| public, and the only standard of the legions. 
| It was represented with outspread wings, 
|and was usually of silver, till the time of 
| Hadrian, who made it of gold. The double- 
| headed eagle was in use among the Byzan- 
| tine emperors, to indicate, it is said, their 
claim to.the empire both of the east and the 
| west ; it was adopted in the 14th century by 
the German emperors, and afterward ap- 
peared on the arms of Russia. The arms of 
| Prussia are distinguished by the black eagle, 
jand those of Poland bore the white, The 
white-headed eagle is the emblematic device 
of the United States of America, is the badge 
of the order of the Cincinnati, and is figured 
n coins. Napoleon adopted the eagle for 
the emblem of imperial France ; it was not, 
| however, represented in heraldic style, but in 
| ite natural form, with the thunder-bolts of 
| Jupiter, It was disused under the Bourbons, 
| but was restored by a decree of Louis Napo- 
leon (Jan. 1 1852.) 
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| Primary Departments. 





Life is short ; therefore all the work done 
|} in the primary school should tell. All that 
| is taught should be taught in the best way. 
| It is now that the children can be filled with 
|a great liking or else a great disgust for 
|school. The school hour can become the 
embodiment of all that i3 nauseous and prosy, 
or be the pleasantest and most enjoyable part 
of the day. The best methods should be 
used. Books should be ransacked if they con- 
tain anything which will benefit the children, 
Much paper and ink should be consumed in 
sketching out the work for a day or a week. 
Especial notice should be taken as to how 
the children receive today's lesson, in order 
that one may judge how to give to-morrow’s 
lesson. A primary teacher holds the thread 
of each separate child's intellectual life.— 
Therefore it is that only the best talent should 
be employed in primary schools. That she 
who teaches these children should be a lady 
in the widest sense of the word—gentle, but 
firm, wise but very simple—one who, while 
filled with knowledge herself, should be able 
to come down to a little child’s mental con- 
dition, and remember that, while milk is a 
beverage to the fully grown, it is food fora 
child. 

No lesson should be long. Too many dif- 
ferent subjects should not be taught at the 
same time. The method of teaching any 
subject may vary oftener than the matter, in- 
asmuch asthe mental action of each child is 
not the same. Cultivate expression. In our 
schools we have a very large foreign element, 
having no idea of many of our commonest 
expressions. Therefore with our other teach- 
ng, we must also teach] English. For this 
reason ‘he more we compel children to form 
sentences expressing what they have learned 
the more they will learn and the better. 
Knowledge is not fully ours until we can 
give expression to it. In giving a new sub- 
ject we must constantly refer to theold. This 
is reviewing as we If this is aot done, 
the children, the texture of whose memories 
is as sand, will speedily forget all that we 
have taught. That teacher who is particu- 
lar about reviewing will never be guilty ef 
the folly of teaching too much. 

Above all things, study the manner in 
which the faculties of the children develop 
themselves. If tnis is carefully done, no 
teacher can teach too much, nor the wrong 
thing, nor in the wrong manner, 














We have read a story of a little boy who, 
when he wanted a new suit of clothes, - 
his mother to ask his father if he t 
ve it. The mother sug, d that the 
might ask for himself. “I would” said the 
boy, “ but I don’t feel well enough acquaint- 
ed with him.” Many a father keeps his 
children so at a distance from him that the 
rr aaa confidentially acquainted with 
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BOOKS. 


Complete in Five Series, Twelve Parts each, 





Price per part, 25c, 
Or each Series in one Volume, Cloth, . « $350 
The parts may be had separately. 


Series A. FLORAL AND VEGETABLE FORMS, 
“« 3B, Mope.t Drawine. 
©. Lanpscare DRAWING. 
o Dd. 
E,. Antal DRawine. 


Fieure DRawina. 


Gassell’s Free-Hand Drawing 


Book. 


Including Shipping, Landscape, Animals, Flowers, &c 
with Blank Space for Copying. Cloth 


Cassell’s Practical Drawing Book | 
Geometrical, Mechanical and Ornamental. 


With Blank Space for Copying. Cloth . «=: $1.25 | 


A Course of Painting in Neutral | 
Tint. 
With 24 plates from Designs by R. P. Leitch, 
The letter-press to each plate contains full in- 
structions to the learner, and the plates show the 
progress of the work through its different stages 
Oblong 4to, cloth ° e $2.50 


A Course of Sepia Painting. 
With 24 Plates, 
from designs from R. P. Leitch. The letter-press 
to each contains full instructions to the learner, 
and the plates show the progress of the werk 
through the different stages. Oblong 4to, cloth 2.50 | 
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Water-color Painting. 

. By BR. P. Leitch, With 24 Colored plates and full 
Instructions to the pupil as to the manner of 
Mixing and Applying the Colors, 2d edit. cloth 2.50 | 


Sketching from Nature in Water- | 
colors. | 
By Aaron Penley, author of “‘ The English School 
of Painting in Water Colors,” &c, With Illustra- 
tions in Chromo-lithography after Original Wa- 
ter-Color Drawings. Super-royal 4to, cloth - 7.50 
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| 
Principles of Qrnamental Art. | 
By F. Edw. Hulme, F.L.8., F.S.A., author of 
Free-Hand Ornament.” With 32 plates. Royal 
‘Sto, loth = ; gimutig 12,00 


Principles of Decorative Design. 
By Christopher Dresser, Ph.D. 
A Comprehensive Work on the principls of De- 
sign as applied to the various Arts and Manufac- 
tures, Illus, with 2 Col’d plates and numerous 
designs and diagrams. Ex. crown 4to. cloth gilt 3.50 
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Printed on superior paper from Copperplate Co- 
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1, STROKES and EASY LETTERS. 

-* -2, LETTERS and SHORT WORDS. 

3%. CAPITALS, SHORT WORDS and FIGURES. 

4, TEXT HAND. 

6. ROUND HAND. 

6, TEXT, ROUND and FIGURES. 

7. DOUBLE SMALL. 

8. ROUND and SMALL. 

9, SMALL HAND, 
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11, LADIES’- HAND. 
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Villas and Cottages, 
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Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. 


SHow ING PLANS, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 


OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BE ING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 
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(Reduced cut of Perspective View, Plate 28.) 
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1 Puate 1. Basement, Ist and 2d story plans of 
Frame Villa. Scale indicated on plats. 

PLaTE 2. Perspective view. 
Puiate 3. Perspective view, 
House. Plans similar to Design No. 
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PLATE 11, Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 

PLATE 12, Perspective view. 

Pate 13, 1st and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 

Plate 14. Front elevation, 

Plate 15. Perspective view of a Villa. Plans 
similar to Design 7. 
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Scale indicated on plate. 
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Scale indicated on plate. 


ve view. 
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la. Scale indicated on plate. 
22. Perspective view. 
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Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 24. Perspective view. 
Plate 25. Perspective view of Frame Cottage. 
Plans same as Design I3. 
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Plate 27. Front elevation. 
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SCHOOLROOM EXPERIENCE. 


I sat in my schoolroom at the close of an 
unusually hard day’s labor. The whirl of 
noise aud unrest had departed with the last 
pattering feet. Each slate was in order, 
every book in place, and asI looked round 
upon the vacant seats. my mind ran over 
the mental peculiarities and habits of each 

r. 

Here sat Wesley who had not attended 
school until about eight years of age, but 
had been taught by his parents, and conse- 
quently was quite advanced in reading, while 
his arithmetic, spelling and writing had re- 
ceived little attention, “ What should I do 
with Wesley?” had been my repeated ex- 
clamation. He could read intelligently. and 
with expression, and yet could not add two 
and two, neither could he make upon his 
slate a single letter. [had spent hours in 
the endeavor to bring him up in there neg- 
lected branches, but it was of no avail. As 
&@ consequence he must remain a year longer 
in the B grade, when rightfully he belonged 
toahigher department, and might have 
been there, but for the failure of his parents 
to send him earlier to school or to teach him 
in accordance with our present methods of 
instruction. 

Here sat James, who, instead of writing 
out his lesson according to the prescribed 
methods, could do nothing but print, and 
that in the most awkward and blundering 
manner. I had spent much time, to the dis- 
advantage of the other pupils, in the almost 
vain endeavor to instruct him in these sim- 
ple elements in which he should have been 
thoroughly drilled two years before. 

Yonder sat John, a stout, burly Swede of 
honest face and flaxen locks, who was in the 
A class, reading in the First Reader. Upon 
a few moments’ examination I had found 
that he could not tell a single letter by sight 
nor attach to any one letter its proper sound. 
A little closer examination revealed the fact 
that he had learned his lessons by hearing 
them repeated by the older pupils, and when 
called upon to read according to the usual 
routine, he repeated hie verse, knowing it by 
the number, with his eyes fixed most intently 
upon his book, I called him to the rostrum, 
telling him to read as far as he could. He 
commenced at the beginning, gave lesson 
and verse, and repeated, without hesitation 
and nearly verbatim, fully one half of the 
reader. when, exhausted in my attempts to 
listen; I stopped him, and sent him to his 
seat. Here truly was talent, and “ What 
should I do with John?” was a question 
which puzzled my brain. 

There sat Peter, a specimen of Darwinian 
evolution, astiff Hibernian wtth unkempt 
hair and dirty face, whose little soul was just 
as full of future capabilities as his fairer 
American brother. On account of his forbid- 
ding appearance, my predecessors, according 
to my after conciusion, had passed by him in 
recitation without notice, and now every day 
I was compelled to spend ten extra minutes 
in class in teaching Peter the simplest ele- 
ments of reading. 

In the school were many examples similar 
to these I have given. It was difficult to find 
two pupils who were really capable of tak- 
ing equal positions in the same class in all 
requirements. Some read finely, but knew 
nothing of number ; others could write passa- 
bly well, but their reading was a miserable 
jargon with not a single word distinctly 
uttered. Some spelled well and others could 
not spell at all. In the Band C classes this 
chaos reigned supreme, and in vain I had 
said to myself, “ How shall I bring order out 
of this confusion?” For six weeks I have 
been trying to secure some degree of classi- 
fication. I had changed and re-changed, di- 
vided and subdivided these classes, but with- 
out any perceptible improvement, Every 
child seemed possessed of a peculiar talent 
and no two had the property of being exact- 
ly in the same placeat the same time. 

The condition of this school had any 


caused by carelessness and inattention on the 
part of its teacher. No amount ef ignorance 


Greenough, Ginn Brothers, Mass. 
This book completes the series of prepara- 


could have thrown any school into such con- tory volumes prepared by these authors. 
fusion. Pupilshad been neglected, reciting | We have given the book » somewhat eare- 
but seldom, and to bring up the smaller ful examination, and believe it to be well 
pupils, leaving the duller ones behind, had | adapted to give study and practice to the 
been their chief aim. Concert reciting had |student while preparing for college. We 
been a prominent feature, and in this their have freqvently called attention to this valu- 
skill was truly admirable. when called | able series prepared by these authors, and 
upon to recite, the whole school commenced | now with pleasure invite the teachers to ex- 
waving to and fro, and such swinging Of gmine this new book. The well deserved 
bodies and fluttering of heads, and scream- honors they haxe won are attracting the at- 
ing of sounds we feel assured was never be- | tention of some envious people, but detrac- 
fore witnessed. As each sound or word was | tion will not injure. 
uttered, the whole school gave a swing to 
the right, then backward to the left, kicking | 
time as the volume of sound poured from | 
the open mouths. 
There were some fine scholars in the school | , 
tbls “ensetel Vibtithy ‘aad diligince in| 2° CO Jovem Connneronnant.) 
teaching. But inattention to individual | All persons interested in education, thould 
need and peculiarities and individual teach. | be alive to the importance of the discussions 
ing, there had certainly been a failure. In a | Weights and measures, now agitating pro 
school of sixty or seventy pupils, this indi- fessional and scientific bodies, in the United 
vidualized teaching requires great watchful. | States. The American Society of Engineers, 
ness. A certain laissez faire so thoroughly | ** its recent annual convention, (June 15th) 
prevades our American disposition, that considered the subject, and concluded to refer 
teachers, overcome by a constitutional lazi- | it to a special committee. It = likely to be 
ness, are liable to fail to keep up the odds | debated] soon at Philadelphia, in the Inter- 
and ends of their school work, seeing to it | national Medical Congress, and at the Annual 
that no one pupil passes over a single lesson | Meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
imperfectly recited or misunderstood, and | Association. Twenty societies have aldress- 
giving to each child his proper amount of | ed the present Congress on the subject, about 
care and time. half of them being medical societies ; several 
But, however difficult a task this may | ®Te societies of engineers, machinists, etc., 
seem, it is the only method by which we can | and among others are the Legislature of the 
teach successfully and with premanent re-_ Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the officers 
sults. John must be taught his letters before | of Yale College, and the Maseachusetts Asno- 
entering the A grade. Wesley must learn ciation of Classical and High School Teach- 
to write, and James to add, and Peter must | ers. It is sufficiently evident that in intro- 
be given the full extent of the law. These | @ucing any new weights and measures, the 
slower children have souls in God's sight just | sistance of the schools in teaching it — 
as white as ours,and they have equal de- be ot the first importance. 
mands upon our time and attention, and our The American Metrological Society which 
sympathy.—SARanx C. STERLING. has been organized in the interest of uniform 
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The Metric System, 
Or WEIGHTS AND MBASURES. 


_ 











o> |and accurate measurement, has recently is- 
Book Notices. 


| sued a circular to colleges on the Metric 
ILLUSTRATED LESSONS IN OUR LANGUAGE, 
by G. P. Quackenbos, LL.D. Published 
by D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Quackenboss has written and prepared 
many valuable and popular school books, 
but in none has he been of more service to 
the young than in laying before them his 
“ Tilustrated Lessons.” 

It teaches English grammar without its 
technicalities. Its great aim being to teach 
the child the correct use of language in 
speaking and writing. Its design seems to 
be to form correct habits in the use of lang- 
uage. It teaches the child in a natural and 
common-sense manner. It familiarizes the 
learner with language as any every-day real- 
ity, not as a theoretical abstraction. 

In the place of dry, verbal parsing, “a 
thoughtless repetition of “common noun, 
neuter gender, third person, singular num- 
ber, and nominative case,” it introduces a va- 
riety of oral and written exercises teaching 
the art of expression inductively, and leading 
the child by an easy and pleasant route into 
the practice of correct idiomatic English. 
The child is led to deduce the principle for 
himself. What is necessary to be memoriz- 
ed is practically applied, and by repeated ap- 
plication in subsequent exercises is fastened 
upon the memory. 

The grand features of the work are the ex- 
tent and variety of its exercises. The book is 
not one of a series, but is complete in itself, 
and is admirably adapted ,to the more ad- 
vanced pupils in primary scheols, and to most 
of the grammar school grades. Itis not in- 
tended to take the place of the comprehensive 
grammar designed forfastudents [of high 
schools and academies. 

It is an < excellent substitute for the ele- 
mentary text books, and will teach more 
grammar, and do‘it more thoroughly in less 
time, 


Warrine iy LATIN by J. H. Allen and J. B. 





System. The ultimate success of the move- 
ment for its adoption may be predicted from 
its possessing three overwhelming advant- 
ages — 
1. It is decimal like the federal currency. 
2. Its units of weight, length and capacity 
are simply related. One liter or cubic dec- 
imeter of water, weighs a kilogram. 
8. Itis international, having been adopted 
already by the majority of civilized nations, 
and legalized by others. 

The one reasonable argument against it, is 
that it will cost adeal of trouble and some 
money, to make such a sweeping change. 


Tue ScHoot For Grats in Eoypt. 


The school for girls lately established by 
the third wife of the Khedive of Egypt, 
which is one of the greatest inovations the 
country of the Pharaohs has ever seen, is 
turning out a great success. The lady bought 
a large house ina thickly peopled locality, 
near the dancing dervishes, erected around 
it a quadrangle of spacious buildings, handed 
them over to the Education department, but 
herselt defrays the whole cost of mainten- 
ance. The school is free to all, and when it 
had been open only tour months there were 
206 boarders and 100 ‘day scholars, all Arabs 
or slaves. They discard the Oriental veil, 
and are dressed in frocks, pinafores, and shoes 
in English fashion ; and they sit, not squat- 
ting on the ground, but atdesks. They must 
find life rather irksome and barbarous when 
they return home.—Zanesville Courier.} 








Tue following inscription is on a clock 
about 150 years eld :— 
I'm old and worn as my face appears. 
For I’ve walked on time for a hundred years ; | 
Many have fallen since I began, 
Many will fall ere my race I've ran ; 
I’ve buried the world with its hopes and 

fears, ’ 





In my long, long march of a hundred years. 


SPLENDID OFFERS! 


Popular Premiums! 
CIVEN AWAY! 


Thousands of teachers in every section 
of the country, will desire to possess on 
of the several beautiful pictures we are 
now prepared to offer as premiums, 
The “Picrure oF THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS” is probably the most unique and 
valuable picture ever sent forth by any 
publisher; it will prove without doubt 
the most attractive and popular one ev- 
er offered to teachers. The subject of 
the picture being in supervision of the 
celebrated Public Schools of the great 
city of New York, necessarily stand at 
center of the educational activities of the 
Western Continent, and every wide a- 
wake and earnest teacher in the land 
will want to own the elegant picture in 
which they are grouped together so as 
preserve the living characteristics of each 
individual 

In order to offer a choice, we have al- 
so made a contract to have copies of the 
TAMBOURINE PLAYER, one of the most 
artistic and beautiful pictures ever seen, 
made by the un-equaled Albert-type pro- 
cess, the secret of the method being 
known only to one man in this country. 
And in addition to these. in order to e1 
courage subscriptions, as well as taste 
among the teachers we have secured cop 
ies of some of the finest pictures in the 
country a list of which is given below. 

Of these pictures we have to repeat, 
they are not chromes, but first class in 
every respect, worthy to be framed in el- 
egant style, and fit to grace any Fifth 
avenue mansion. 

We propose for a limited time, to pre- 
sent a copy of one of these pictures to 
every old or new subscriber not in arre- 
ars who shall send us $2,50. We shall 
register the names as received, and send 


off the picture promptly. We are ready 
to give away 


10,000 


of these beautiful pictures on the terms 
proposed. 
Will all our old subscribers and friends 
move promptly in the matter. 


Send us your names at once. 


Extra copies of these pictures will be 
sold to subscribers post paid at 50 cents 
each, as well as to those who join in 


clubs. 


List of Pictures. 


THE New YorRK SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Pusiic SCHOOLS, 

THE MADONNA. 

‘THE TAMBOURINE PLAYER, 

Tue Horse Fair. 

In DANGER. 

THE THREE GRACES. 

In addition to these, we have many 
others of equal value which we wish the 
teachers to possess either to grace their 
own apartments, cr to suspend in the 
school-room. 

As the supply of these may be exhaus- 
ted it will be well to give in ordering the 
names of several so the being out of the 
first we will send the second and so on, 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





Subscription Price, $2.50 fer annum in advance 
“Money should be sent by draft or postal money order. 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency 
in a letter. Always get a postal money order, check or 
draft on New York; or else send the money in a regis- 
tered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail is 
at your risk and not ours: 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any 
news-dealer in the United States. The American News 
Company of New York, general agents: 





We want an agent in every town and village in the U. 
S. to whom we will pay a liberal commission 








EDUCATION AND POLITICS. 


—— 


There was a time, and not*far back, when 
educational matters were wholly dictated by 
the managing politicians. Ata town caucus 
some man who had “ worked for the party ” 
and who must have some post, and yet noth- 
ing of much consequence, was made town 
Superintendent ; in quite a similar way the 
County Superintendent got his office. And 
state superintendencies are quite as frequent- 
ly given on the same plan as by any other. 
Education has thus been someting the pub- 
lic must do ; in.e blind way it was believed 
in, money was raised for it, and a cold pat- 
ronage bestowed uponit. This by the pub- 
lic. There have been ardent souls, however, 
who would take these gifts and this semi- 
recognition and believe in ics growing be 
yond the need of begging from door to door. 
Like King Alfred, it must spend hours in 
patient servitude until the sublime moment 
when the public should, with ardent eyes, 
seek its true master. Those hours and days 
are not wholly past, but it has been recog- 
nized as one of the powers in the land. The 
Republican party gave, it a greeting ; it 
hailed it in its Cincinnati Platform and has 
drawn no small strength to itself in conse- 
quence. 

Education seeks no alliance with politics ; 
it is the reverse. Politics is keen-eyed ; it 
sees that education is a power; it believes it 
is to be a greater power still, and it is mak- 
ing room for it. There are certain truths 
that may be definitely stated. 

Politics, as it has been in the land, is to 
change its aspect. No tyranny of Kings has 
been greater than that of the two political 
parties that have ruled alternately in the 
land ; no meanness has beep too great for 
them to perpetrate. They have sought the 

of the party and not that of the coun- 
try. The intelligence and the virtue of the 
people have been nothing to them. But 
three questions have been debated that have 
educated the publie conscience. The first, 
abolition, the second, temperance, the third, 
education. The political parties would have 
none of the first, but it grew like the “ stone 
«ut out of the mountain,” it ground to pow- 
der both of them. The second is growing too, 
and as the intelligence of the people permits 
one day, it will:no longer be under the direc- 
tion of politicians, 80 many of whom inhabit 
or “run ” the gin-mills of the land. Fixed 
as the earth is, it does move as old Galilleo af- 
firmed. The third question is that of educa- 
tion. It is only now in its infancy. It has 
not reached its young manhood as some fond- 


ly imagine. It has an army of followers, 


which is yet unorganized. It is slowly press- 
pg forward a quiet mass of children, wom- 


en teachers, men teachers, professors with 
gold eye-glasses and without, college presi- 
dents, superintendents, trustees, and here and 
there we see the anxious faces of those who 
are or would be politicians. When will this 
mass organize is the question? When will 
it assert power? When will it direct the 
other forces of the nation? It will not itself 
sieze the reins of power ; it will, as the years 
roll by, grow to bea mighty influence ; with 
its increase small politics will grow less. It 
will ask next year for more money than it 
spent this, and get it. It will be given with 
cheerfulness too. The taxes will nct increase 
for it can economize on what is wasted on 
politics. Save at City Hall and spend at 
Education Hall, will be true economy. 
What has gone in jobs in this city in the past 
twenty-five years could build as splendid an 
edifice as the Normal College in every ward 
in the city. The people will in time learn 
they cannot afford politics; they are now 
learning they can afford education. 
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Mr. WILLIAM Henry HULBERT has be- 
come the proprietor and editor of The World. 
Mr. Marble had built up for the World a 
reputation which few newspapers have en- 
joyed, and this reputation it is not likely to 
be lost under the conductorship of its present 
proprietor. We regard it asa cause of con- 
gratulation that a man of his qualifications 
should have the control of the newspaper of 
such influence as the World has se- 
cured, for the effect of his influence in 
the"public discussions of men and measures 
will be wholesome. He is probably the 
most accomplished and well educated editor 
in the management of a daily journal in this 
city,or even in the whole country. It is 
some twenty-five years since he came first to 
New York to enter upon the profession of 
journalism, a contribution to the Edinburg 
Review on the subject of American slavery 
attracting much attention. He has since 
been one of the most fertile writers on the 
World. His travels, both in the Old World 
and the New, have been very extensive, and 
probably he hada more extensive personal 
acquaintance with the eminent men of Eu. 
rope than any other American. In brillian- 
cy of style and in general information he is 
probably without a superior among the edi- 
torial writers of either Europe or America, 
and if the French system of signed articles 
prevailed in journalism his literary reputa- 
tion would be as great as that of any of our 
native authors. 
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MORALITY IN THE SCHOOLS, 


— 


Tuer National Teacher's Monthly has pre- 
sented a definition of morality, and given 
directions for teaching it in the schools, 
both of which so belittle and degrade the 
grand theme that a protest must be recorded 
against their being taken to represent the 
views and practice of the intelligent and 
thoughtful teachers of the land. Morality 
is not a different thing at different times, nor 
can it be ciphered down to two principles— 
honesty in man and chastity in woman. 
These are important virtues, but they do not 
comprehend the whole of tlie code of morali- 
ty by any means. And it can be taught with 
boys and girls in separate rooms as well as 
when they are together. 

There are certain things that are right for 
men and women to do, there are other things 
that are wrong. No small part of the educa- 
tion of the child pertains to instruction on 
these points. There isa rule that determ- 
ines that certain things ought to be done; we 
are endowed with powers of mind that de- 
clare to us at once what is just and right 
under the circumstances that present them 
selves. That men differin their views has 








attracted the attention of thinking people 
since the world began. Men continually 
show by their conduct that such a thing as 
right exists; and as continually show their 





weakness when attempting to attain it. There 
\ 





is no small confusion as to what morality is 
in the minds of the multitade, and it varies 
in its acts accordingly. The highest good, 
that is to be sought for. This variance only 
shows the need of instruction to reveal what 
is the swmmum bonum. Children are capa- 
ble of learning ; not only they on themselves 
deep capacities of knowing what is the right 
long before the sciences are unfolded to them. 
The teacher can lay deep foundations in early 
childhood that will, like the granite crust of 
the earth, remain during all changes. Tuat 
some men consider ministering to the appe- 
tites a chief good, is due to the lack of early 
training, undoubtedly. The moral sense 
may be neglected, obscured and perverted. 

The teacher must have clearly fixed in his 
own mind a correct idea of what right is, and 
having apprehended this, he must use appro- 
priate means to convey this idea to his pupils. 
Morality appears in a perpetual course of ac- 
tion ; it is the direction of an ever-flowing 
current of life. There are duties we owe to 
ourselves, such as self-control, under which 
temperance, ambition, covetousness, vanity, 
jealousy, false honor, are subjects that can be 
discussed appropriately in the school-room. 
In close connection with these topics the du- 
ty as well as the practice of feeding, clothing, 
exercising, and cleansing the body, overcom- 
ing of habits of indolence, fool-headedness 
and fool-hardiness, castle-building and des- 
pondency, should be carefully inculcated. 
Also to acquire taste, knowledge, and virtue. 
There are duties that we owe each other. 
If man lived alone he would be bound to be 
temperate, have good habits’faud acquire 
knowledge. As he lives with others he must 
practice the golden maxim of doing to others 
what he would have them do in return. 
Among these duties the teacher should place 
honesty, charity, gratitude, courteousness, 
obedience and patriotism ; nor should he fail 
to warn against selfishness, rudeness, inso- 
lence, pevishness, vulgarity, lying, slander, 
fault-finding and defrauding. * 

The true teacher—he who teaches for the 
highest good of his scholars—he who keeps 
the rules of morality before him in his teach- 
ing—will have thought long and patiently 
on the appropriate means to fasten the rules 
of morality in the minds of his pupils. The 
contemplation of the rules and their appli- 
cation will enlarge their conception of the 
real ground of moral obligation out of which 
these all spring. It will not do to suppose 
that children will learn the Right any more 
than the True without attention, thought and 
discussion. But first of all, the teacher must 
bea Right Doer. His life"must be a going 
out perpetually after the best and purest 
things. He must choose the ways of up- 
rightness tor his own footsteps. It will be 
utterly useless for the man of impure 
thoughts to attempt to teach purity, for the 
secretly dishonest to teach honesty. Above 
all precept the teacher walks before his pu- 
pil». They willdo what they see him do; 
whether he knows it or not, he is to them the 
model ; like s0 many young sculptors they 
chip away at the statue with their eyes per 
petually on him. So that, first of all, the 
teacher must be right. Go then, teacher, to 
the Source of right and bow before Him. Tell 
Him your needs of strength and purity 
draw from Him the help you need and walk 
before your pupils conscious of His presence. 
Seeing the needs of your pupils, lay out a 
plan to direct their attention to the duties 
they owe to themselves and to others. Would 
you convert them to your way of thinking, 
you must recall the words of Jesus when he’ 
undertook the reform of the world ; “Preach 
(i.e. tell of) my gospel.” Believe in the power 
of human speech. Acquire an interesting, 
forcible, earnest style. Do not speak of mo- 
rality ina perfunctory manner. Let them 
understand that, however important prog- 
ress in the studies may be, you deem right. 
doing of a higher grade of action still. No 
teacher shouldjcommend intellectuality and 
forget or neglect morality. A great reason 
why children pay no attention to duty is be- 


cause their efforts are-unrecognized and un- 
appreciated. The child who strives to learn 
the addition table and succeeds is rewarded 
with praise. He who strives to be obedient 
or truthful is unobserved by the teacher too 
often, and suffers thereby. He who would 
teach morality must, therefore, not attend to- 
it a few moments and then forget it the rest 
of theday. It must be a part of the business. 
of his life to strengthen and improve the 
young beings around him. 

Let it not be supposed that the arithmetic 
will suffer from this attention to teach the 
just and the right ; on the contrary the pupil} 
will be sostrengthened “in his inner man” 
that he will work more faithfully and con- 
scientiously and swiftly. 

‘There is a single caution. Young teech- 
ersare apt tothink that morality cannot be 
taught without a sentiment of awe or sol- 
emnity rests on the school. They make the 
same mistake that many others do concern. 
ing religion—that it mainly concerns death 
and funerals. To teach morality the instruc- 
tor may take any and every occasion. He 
must state his principles clearly, he must 
enforce them by examples; or he may tell 
the incident and deduce a principle. There 
isno method that must be used at all times; 
his own judgment will teach him discretion. 
Let him never fall into a habit of preaching 
(i.e. of prosing, for the sake of talking) for 
this will defeat its end, or of scolding, for 
this will only harden. Let the teacher pre- 
serve his youthful freshness in his way of 
looking at things; let him love and follow 
the Right and strive to have others join him 
in an effort that betrays his possession of an 
enjoyment of the highest and purest kind, 
and he will find many followers. 





Galendar. 


The Virginia Teachers’ Association, met 
July 5th, at Richmond. The National 
Teachers’ Association, July 10th, at Balti- 
more. The International Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, at Baltimore, July 12th. The Mary- 
land Teachers’ Association, at Baltimore, 
July 10th. The American Insitute, at Ply- 
mouth, N. H., July 11th. The New York 
State Teachers’ Association, at Watkins, July 
25th. The Pennsylvania Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Westchester, August 8th. The Ken- 
tucky Teachers’ Association, at Bowling 
Green, August 8th. The New Jersey Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Trenton, August 29. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN. 








I have been glad to see your interest in the 
Kindergarten work, but cannot countenance 
in the least your praises of MissCoe, She is 
not a kindergartner, whatever else she may 
be. She is not owned by any kindergarten 
authority in this country or any other. Miss 
Peabody, whom you know is the leading 
American kindergarten spirit, entirely dis- 
countenances her work as in violation of 
Froebel’s principles,and her kindergarten is 
not to be found in the list of genuine kinder- 
gartens published by the Educational Bu- 
reauat Washington ; to say nothing of Mad- 
ame Kraus and Kriege. No one who pos- 
sesses Froebe]’s spirit will talk of an Ameri- 
can kindergarten. Froebel’s work was for 
the humanity, not for the German or any 
other one nation. There is room for much 
variety in different ways in carrying out his 
system, but for no variations that would re- 
quire a special national name. Miss Coe has 
much influence in some quarters, I am told, 
particularly as she was the first to establish 
her school in New York. I believe it was 
fifteen years ago that Miss Peabody told her 
she had no right to advertise as a kinder- 
gartener—but she would not retract. I never 
saw Miss Coe and know nothing personally 
against her. I have heard she is an excellent 
teacher, but she is not,as I said before, a 
kindergartner. I write thus at length be 
cause I feel such an interest in the cause, and 





dislike to see her upheld by any of our 
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educational papers. 
Truly, etc., 

Remarks.—We have no doubt but that 
the writer of the above letter, really thinks 
only those can teach Kindergarten, who have 
been trained by certain individuals, who 
claim a copyright on the methods of Freebel. 
Against ali such exclusiveness we enter a 
protest, and beg to state a few points for con- 
sideration. 

1. Miss Peabedy is one of the noblest 
laborers in the educational ranks. Her 
views are comprehensive, and her ideas both 
philosophical and systematic, yet she is by no 
means recognized as authority in matters 
pertaining to the Kindergarten, as }we sup- 
pose is well known. It isa common thing 
for those who have established themselves 
to claim that every new comer is an inter- 
loper. “Sribner’s Magazine” though edited 
by one of the fairest men living, yet in the 
August number permits the publication of a 
most unkind and unjust article. It says; 
“one, unrecognized by the Kindergarten 
fraternity, has found her way to the Cen- 
tennial grounds, etc.” Dr. Holland, has un 
consciously allowed the pages of the charm- 
ing “Scribner’s Monthly,” to become the 
medium of a party—who in their zeal for the 
good cause are falling upon each other. Mr. 
Eggleston, in his article in the March “ Scrib- 
ner,’ (which, by the way, is well enough for 
a popular article on the subject, and with its 
pictures, mukes quite a show, but as an at- 
tempt? to elucidate the principles on which 
Kindergartenism is based, is a signal fail- 
ure), takes pains to say ‘“‘there are no gen- 
uine Kindergartners, except those who have 
the diploma ” of certain training schools, and 
then names those he consideres authorities,— 
five in number. Just so, the “regular” 
physicians have claimed, and yet homeopathy 
isa fixed fact; just so the Episcopalian 
talks of “the church,” and tries to have us 
believe he does not know that the Method- 
ist church, that his’ servant attends, is in ex- 
istence. No Messrs. Holland and Eggleston, 
this is the nineteenth century; and, above 
all, the Kindergarten is not a personal af 
fair, a little trade, a knack, a sleight of hand 
that one must learn of another to practice. 

Kindergarten means child-garden, and the 
practice of it in its broadest sense isthe nat- 
ural and proper culture of young children. 
Froebel has attempted to state the principles 
underlying this practice, and has been fol- 
lowed by several others, but few have suc- 
ceeded in presenting their views in an intelli- 
gent manner. The practice is much more 
easy to understand than the theory—asit is 
stated. Now we venture to affirm that any 
intelligent young woman, with an intense 
love for children, and an aptness for teaching 
who applies herself to the study and practice 
the art of interesting and amusing children 
will have a true kindrgarten. Feroebel 
brought intoa system the methods practiced 
by mothers and nurses, adding but few new 
features. We remember endeavoring to ex- 
plain the methods to a cultivated old lady,and 
pulled out of our pockets a paper pricked to 
resemble a cat. “ Why,” said she “I did that 
when Iwasa child.” And so the processes 
employed by Froebel were not wholly inven- 
tions of his. 

8. Yet one skillful in interesting and amus- 
ing children can greatly aid and benefit 
another ;—and the assistance thus to be ob- 
tained should not be slighted. Miss Coe has 
been teaching young children for fourteen 
years in this city,and has had remarkable 
suecess. Her work has been open to the ob- 
servation of the public and her school calls 
in a good many very intelligent visitors dur- 
ing the year. Has the writer of the above 
letter visited that school ? We think not. 

+ 4. Wedo not wholly agree with Miss Coe’s 
methods, and we disapprove of the methods 
of some “ genuine” (according to Mr. Eg- 
gleston) kindergarteners quite as much. We 
have geen children play, over and over, day 


prevails, or may prevail, in the kindergarten 
as deadly as in the primary school. Miss Coe 
endeavors toavoid this. She is intelligent, 
thoroughly in earnest, apt to teach, and 
greatly loves children. She is not making 
more money than sheought, hasa right to 


call her’s an “American kindergarter,” 
rather than the “ Forty-third Street Kinder- 
garten” if she chooses. 


5. A single line more. Let those who write 
for “ Scribner's Magazine” on the kindergar- 
ten go for information as to who have “ gen- 
uine” kindergardens, to others than a clique 
of persons who certify to their own claim. 
We believe one of the most noted kindergar- 
ten training schools is at Worthington, Ohio, 
under the direction of Mrs. Prof. John Ogden. 
Is shea “smatterer and a speculator” too? 
We trust Dr. Holland will withdraw these 
rade, harsh, illiberal and unjust terms. There 
are over 100 kindergarten schools, managed 
more or less successfully in this country by 
ladies, every one of whom is undoubtedly 
teaching faithfully to the best of her ability. 
Denunciation and sneers cannot be applied 
to these laborers with our approval. “ No 
sectsin heaven,’’ nor—among teachers. —ED. 
N. Y. 8. J. 





Advice to the | Conventions. 


Educational Conventions are a necessity ; 
it is unfortunate that they must occur in the 
midst of the summer heats. It will not be 
amiss we trust, that a few words of warning 
be uttered in season, to reach the assem- 
blages of teachers before they commence 
action. It may be stated, generally, that 
when a convention has been held, and its 
proceedings published, that a feeling of dis- 
appointment arises on the perusal. Is it be- 
cause there is so little to besaid? Is it 
because those who speak, speak so little to 
the point? We except but few things from 
this sweeping assertion. 

1. Most papers or speeches, are too long. 
Let us ask each and every one of those who 
have carefully prepared manuscripts, to go 
carefully over those papers again. As was 
said by Henry J. Raymond, if you find a pet 
thought cut it out, it is probably worthless. 
That peroration, cannot you drop it off; that 
round-about and stilted style, O reform it 
altogether. Condense what you have to say 
into the narrowest compass possible. Life 
is brief. 

2 Some papers are too short. We mean by 
this that one man, each year, like President 
Porter, H. W. Beecher, Dr. Storrs, W. F. 
Phelps, W. T. Harris, J. M. Gregory, and 
one or two more, cannot speak too long. It is 
one of the duties the profession owes to 
the world, to furnish a platform every year to 
these men. They can hardly speak enough. 

8. But not to give platform-room to those 
who come to make a show of themselves. 
There are hundreds of pretentious peda- 
gogues who speak tobe seen. They desire to 
be known as rising men, and they rise often 
in public for that purpose. A programme is 
weighed down with Principals who have 
begged for a place, not because they had any 
thing to say, but because they thought this 


the very road to glory. How they will flaunt 
= fact in the faces of their patrons at 
ome. 


4. To have a moderate programme. This 
is nearly always too heavy as well as too 
long. Strange and unnecessary subjects are 
treated at wonderous length. 

5. To have discussions, a programme should 
be distributed one month beforehand to every 
member of the Convention, with the invitation 
that preparation should be made, for pointed, 
vigorous, concise remarks. And here the five- 
minute rule should be rigorously enforced. 
This would elicit the thoughts, the prac- 
tical thoughts of the teachers, and be of the 
highest value. And let it be understood 
that no one is obliged to refer to the “ very 
interesting address, &c.” Let him alter his 
pent-up thought the best he can and be 


after day, games that they were tired of, in | done. 


which they felt no interest. A routinism 





6. To enable the teachers of was ease te} 


manage these affairs with profit, the Legis- 
lature should grant a certain sum yearly for 


attend to the manifold duties that must fall 


suitable man, to those seeking positions. 
Such an officer has long been needed. 

7. The center of the State, or the capital 
should be chosen, and the meetings held 


convenient would be more dignified and be- 
fitting the honorable profession. If it be 
thought that the people would board the 


year; we reply they ought not to be asked. 
Then is not a teacher who attends but is 
able to pay his or her board fora week. Are 
not the days of “boarding around” over? 
Let the teachers insist on being well paid ; 


they get. 
after the conventicn is over; obtain more 


your knowledge ; put on large charity ; enter 
as you have required the children, into your 
school-rooms during the year; remember 
your directions to them, as to silence and 
order. The convention is but a large school. 


eo? 


AT THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


It was very hot, and it was doubtful at 
first whether a quorum would be found. 
Business was very dull. Mr. West, spoke 
earnesttly in favor of giving @ contract to 
Mr. Isaacs, who was the lowest bidder. Mr. 
Beardslee spoke against making contracts 


their work properly. He said Mr. Isaacs 
made his doors thinner than the contract 
called for. Mr. Walker thought the Board 
ought not to refuse to give a contract, be- 
cause a suit had been brought by the con- 
tractor. Mr. Beardslee said it was the duty 
of the Board to use its discretion and give its 


the best. No move was made to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Mr. Smeaton. 
Supt. Kiddle and many others, are out of 
town. 





The Board of Education. 
The Board met July 19th, 


Dowp, FuLuer, Haustsp, HAZELTINE, 
KLAMROTH, PuLace, TRAUD, VERMILYE, 
West, WETMORE WALKEK, Woop, and 
WILKINS. 

Absent: Messrs. CAYLUs, GOULDING, 
Ke.iy, KANE, MaTuEWSON and SCHELL. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Erom the 9th Ward, for three pianos ; from 
the 17th, for heating apparatus; from the 
12th, for repairs; from 28rd, for another 
veacher, also nominating evening school 
teachers. 

Mr. I. P. Isaacs sent in an application for 
the payment of his bill for carpenter work 
which was referred to Finance committee. 
Messrs Walker and Fuller, made some very 
sensible remarks—the latter to pay the bill 
asa committee had so recommeuded—Mr. 
Beardslee explained the legal aspect of the 
case 


From the Comptroller showing amount of 
appropriation for Public Instruction, is $3, 
753,000, payments $1,777,009,13. The prin- 
cipal of Evening High School, sent in his 
report, ordered to be printed in minutes. 

REPORTS. 

The Committee on Teachers recommended 
the appointments of Miss Fanny A. Smyth, 
as principal of the new primary school, at 


Woodlawn Heights. Adopted. Also toa 
t Richard B. Elliot, as Vice Principal, 
D., G. 8., 32, 


The Committee on Buildings, reported ad- 
verse to buildings on lots in E. st,, also 
— hiring premises 1383 8rd Avenue. 
Committee on Teachers, in respect to a 


complaint Miss Susan Day for inflict- 
ing punishment, recommended she 
be ied, by City Supt. Adopted. 
The same Committee recommended that 
Mr. Edward Seymour's complaint, against 








expenses; in New York say $5,000. There) A 
should be a permanent Secretary, who should | 


on some one ; he could give great aid, if a} 





there every year. This besides being more | 
| to 
| to Mr. Huser. 


let them on the other hand pay well for what AN OBJECT LESSON. 


8. And, teachers, let there be a residuum | 


definite views: enlarge the boundaries of | 


with those who gave trouble by not doing | 


contracts to those who would do the work | 


Present: Messrs. BAKER, BEARDSLEE, | 


Principal and teachers of P. D., E. 8., 57 be 
referred tothe Trustees of the 12th Ward. 
dopted. 


The Committee on Normal College, refas- 
ed to put Mrs. Burns’ system of short hand 
into the College; to accept the prize given 
by the Centennial Commissioner Coubert, 
(an inlaid needle case.) 


The Committee on By-Laws recommended 
to pay the widow of late William Smeaton, 
the amount he would have received (had he 
lived) up to Sept. Ist. 

The Committee on Finance, recommended 
ive the carpenter work in the 9th Ward, 
Adopted. 


Mr, Fuller moved a reconsideration, that 


teachers without compensation, year after | Mr. I. P. Isaacs’ name be inserted in the 
| place of Mr. Huser. 


| which Mr. Wilkins, was entreated to forego 


After some debate in 


his opposition to Mr. Isaacs, the reconsider- 


| ation was lost. 
| Adjourned to first Wednesday in September. 
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Barnes, the schoolmaster in a suburban 
town, read in the Educational Monthly that 
boys could be taught history better than in 
any other way by letting each boy in the 
class represent some historical character, 
and relate the acts of that character as if he 
had done them himself. This struck Barnes 
as amighty good idea, and he resolved to 
try iton. The school had then progressed so 
far in its study of the history of Rome as the 
Punic wars, ané Mr. Barnes immediately di- 
vided the boys into two parties, one Romans 
and the other Carthaginians, and certain of 
the boys were named after the leaders upon 
both sides. Allthe boys thought it was a 
| big thing, and Barnes noticed that they 
were so anxious to get to the history lesson 
that they could hardly say their other les 
| sons properly. 
| When the time came Barnes ranged the 
| Romans upon one side of the room and the 
| Carthaginians on the other. The recitation 
was very spirited,each party telling about 
its deeds with extraordinary unction. After 
a while Barnes asked a Roman to describe the 
battle of Cannae. Whereupon the Romans 
heaved their copies of Wayland’s Moral 
Science at theenemy. Then the Carthagini- 
ans made a battering ram out of a bench 
and jammed it among the Romans, who retal- 
ated with a volley of books, slates, and 
chewed paper balls. Barnes concluded that 
the battle of Cannae had been sufficiently 
illustrated, and he tried to stop it; but the 
warriors considered it too good a thing to 
let drop, and accordingly the Carthaginians 
| sailed over to the Romans with another bat- 
tering ram and thumped a couple of them in 
the stomach. 

Then the Romans turned in and the fight 
| became general. A Carthaginian would 
| grasp a Roman by the hair and hustle him 
| around over the desks in a manner that was 
simply frightful to behold, and a Roman 
would give a fiendish whoopand knock a 
Carthaginian over the head with Greenleaf’s 
| arithmetic. Hannibal got the head of Scip- 

io Africanus under hisarm, and Scipio, in his 
efforts to break away, stumbled, and the two 
| generals fell and had a rough and tumble 
fight under the blackboard. Caius Gracchus 
| tackled Hamilcar with a ruler,and the lat- 
| ter in his struggles to get loose, fell against 
the stove and knocked down about thirty 
| feet of stove-pipe. Thereupon the Romans 

made a grand rally, and in five minutes they 

ran the entire Carthagin’an army out of the 
school-room and Barnes along with it, and 
| then they locked the door and began to hunt 
up the apples and lunch inthe desks of the 
enemy. 

After consuming the supplies they went 
to the windowsand made disagreeable re- 
marks to the Carthaginians who were stand- 
ing in the yard, and dared old Barnes to 
bring the foes once more into battle array. 
Then Barnes went for a policeman, and 
when he knocked at the door it was opened, 
and all the Romans were found busy study- 
ing their lessons. When Barnes came ia 





| 





with the defeated troops he went for Scipio 
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Africanus, and pulling him cut of his seat 
by the ear, he thrashed that great military 
genius with arattan until Scipio began to 
cry, whereupon Barnes dropped him and be- 
gan to paddle Caius Gracchus. Then things 
settled down in the old way, and next morn- 
ing Barnes announced that history in the 
future would be studied as it always had 
been ; and he wrotea note to the Hducution- 
al Monthly to say that inhis opinion the 
man who suggested tho new system ought to 
be led out andshot. The boys do not now 
take as much interestin Roman history as 
they did on that day.— Phil. Bulletin. 
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The Typical Board of Education 


Is a reputable body of representative men of 
the community to which they belong, devot- 
ed, conscientious aod in the main intelligent 
in the discharge of their duties, to which 
they sacrifice much valuable time, with com- 
mendable willingness. This, however, they 
tacitly agree to do, upon assuming the re- 
sponsibilities of the office. A singular med- 
ical fact, which has never been scientifically 
explained, is, that with occasional exceptions 
only, the members of all educational bodies, 
so soon as the cares of office begin to weigh 
upon them, are afflicted with a disease which 
may, for want of proper diagnosis, be called 
a fatal fluency of words. In gentlemen with 
natural talkative propensities, this inevitably 
leads to inordinate speech-making, which, 
like Gratiano’s speech, ‘amounts to an in- 
finite deal of nothing.” How the reporters 
endure it is hard totell. The public are cer- 
tainly indebted to them for condensing these 
verbose utterances, many of which it would 
not pay to report or read.—Jour. of Ed. 
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The Centennial Loan Exhibition. 


An art exibition, consisting of more than 
500 pictures, loaned for the purpose, has been 
opened at the Academy ot Design and the 
Metropolitan Museum in this city. The first 
section, at the Academy of Design, will in- 
clude about 389 pictures. The second sec- 
tion, at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, will 
consist of between 125 and 150 pictures— 
the collections, namely, of John Taylor John- 
ston, J. Pierpont Morgan, Robert Gordon and 
Lucius Tuckerman. The third section will 
be Mr. Belmont’s gallery, at 109 Fifth ave- 
nue, entrance on 18thst. The admission fee 
at Mr. Belmont’s gallery will be fifty cents, 
and twenty-five cents each at the Academy 
of Design and Metropolitan Museum. The 
paintings lent to the Academy and Metropol- 
itan are vaiued at $1,000,000 and have been 
nsured for that amount. Mrs. A. T. Stewart 
has lent seven pictures, valued at $100,000- 
They are“ The Charioteer’s race in the Col- 
iseum,” J. L. Gerome ;‘‘ Garden of Versailles 
in the 17th century,” Boldini; “The Gladi- 
ators,” J. L. Gerome ; “ The Begging Monk,” 
E. Zamacois ; ‘‘ Lady and Parrot,” Madrazo; 
«The church of St. Sulpice, Paris, inthe 17th 
century,” E. Fichel ; “The strategic device,” 
A. Lesrel, pupil of Gerome. An opportunity 
never before offered and not likely to be re- 
peated will thus be afforded for al! who may 
be so inclined to see many of the finest pic- 
tures owned in this country. The committee 
which has the matter in charge has met with 
success in its truly noble undertaking. 





Longfellow. 


The poet Longfellow, although naturally 
of a most amiable disposition, especially un- 
der the assaults made upon bis time and pri- 
vacy by simple curiosity and literary lion- 
hunters, who have no possible claim upon 
him, would be iittle short of a saintif he 
were not sometimes annoyed by the pertina- 
city of uninvited guests. Take for illustra- 
tion two instances: Three ladies, two from 
Chicago, and one from Milwaukee, entirely 
unknown to the poet, sent in their cards 
They are courteously received by him in a 





reception room. Would he be good enough 

to let them see his library? The request is 

acquiesced in and the library undergoes in- 
on. 

“Oh, it’e lovely.” “ So nice ; and now, 
mayn’t we see the dining-room ?”’ 

The cloth for dinner was laid, and the hour 
for that meal close at hand, but nevertheless 
the ladies carried their point; but when it 
came to wishing to be shown the kitchen, 
the host wae fain to ring for a servant, lest 
further examination might extend to cellar 
or attic. 

Another amusing instance which was re- 
lated to us by a friend, was that of an En. 
glishman, who, like Sir Charles Coldstream, 
had traveled everywhere, seen everything, 
and done everything,” and yet was terribly 
ennuied. 

“Haw! yes, Mr. Longfellow; thought I 
ought to see the great American poet, ‘n’ 
sent in my card.” , 

The poet asked his visitor to be seated, 
when he resumed : “ Yes, you see Mr. Long- 
fellow; I’ve been a great traveler, sir; been all 
over the continent, been to Ireland, Sweden, 
Norway” 

“ Indeed ; you must have found much to in- 
terest you ?” 

“ Well, something, but it’s getting to be 
an awful bore. I’ve just come from Egypt 
—old country—antiquities, you know.’’ 

“ Yes,” replied [the poet, “ many interest- 
ing remains of past ages.” 

“ Ah, yes—just so, exactly; heaps of old 
ruins. I like ruins. Now, everything is new 
here in America, you know—can’t find any 
old ruins—so thought I’d come an’ see you.” 


726 Cr 





AMONG the things that are happening all 
the time with great significance but with 
very little remark are the meetings, in the 
summer, from year to year, of the different 
classes from the various colleges. The class 
of ’34 of Amherst College, from which I 
graduated, came together ; and to look upon 
the boys that were, and to see how the man 
that was the butt, that was at the end of the 
class, has after all been an immense Success 
in life, is a matter of interest. I remember 
one man, who was so poor that he had but one 
suit of clothes, and they, I should think, were 
five years old; who wasa dullard with his 
books, but endlessly good natured, and there- 
fore endlessly the mark for the pranks and 
frolics of the young fellows; who had no 
genius, but did have that kind of plain good 
sense, and that homely knowledge of men 
and things, which are not conspicuous. That 
man went into a parish, where he soon estab- 
lished himself, and for now nearly forty years 
he has maintained himself in the same place 
with growing influence and reputation. 

Right by the side of him was one of the 
most brilliant young men in the College. All 
his associates admired his wit and versatility. 
He was an object of universal praise, and he 
bore almost unlimited sway in his class. 
After his graduation, he betook himself to 
the law ; and from time he steadily worked 
downward. At last he died, having succeed- 
ed in nothing ; and his friends wers obliged 
to pay his funeral expenses, and to make 
some provision for his household.—H. W. 
BEECHER. 





WE would call attention to Mr. Castelvec- 
chi’s advertisement for drawing classes. We 
have examined his stock and find it superior 
to anything before offered in this city; itis a 
large assortment, especially suited to begin- 
ners in drawing. Having sought these mod- 
els for years both in New York and Philadel- 
phia, we take great pleasure in directing 
drawing teachersto this collection, feeling 
assured that they can satisfy themselves here. 
Many are from models hitherto only obtained 
in Paris. They are used by the drawing 
classes at the Cooper Institute. Purchasers 
will find Mr. C. polite and obliging and pos- 





sessed of artistic taste. : \ 


Epvcation, when rightly considered, must 
be viewed under two aspects; first, the 
mental training of the individual, without 
any reference to his relations arising from 
his position in society. The two aims of ed- 
ucation—perhaps we, should more properly 
call them results of education—are so closely 
connected, that the one is more or less ac- 
complished, when the other is finished. 
Knowledge, arranged into classes called sci- 
ences, is the means of discipline ; and the 
acquisition, arrangement and classification of 
it, and by the mind, callinto active exer- 
cise all powers of the intellect, and lead to 
the best and most important result of educa- 
tion, the ability to apply and use what has 
been learned. Science may be described un- 
der two forms, viz: pure and applied sci- 
ence; itis pure, when treated abstractly, 
and without any reference to material objects, 
and it is applied when the principles of the 
abstract system are illustrated, and estab- 
lished by the material objects, which are 
cognate to the science. Mathematics is that 
branch of science which treats of quantity ; 
and inasmuch as quantity is abstract or con- 
crete, this branch is purely abstract, having 
its principles laid on the foundation of its 
axioms and definitions, and its rules derived 
from the incontrovertible truth of its demon- 
strations ; or it is practical, since it is easily 
applicable to concrete quantities. There is 
no other process of reasoning so convincing, 
and so satisfactory to the mind, as the mathe- 
matical, and many efforts have been made 
to reduce all reasoning to the mathematical 
form.—P, RouGeEr. 





In the church of St. Lambert, at Dussel- 
dorf, where an admirable fresco was lately 
discovered on a wall from which the plaster 
had been removed, the discovery has now 
been made of the long-lost stone statue pop- 
ularly known as ‘ The Blue Margeret.’ This 
figure, which represents Margaret, daughter 
and heiress of the last male representative of 
the princely house of Winceck and Berg, 
who died in 1384, stood till the beginning of 
the present century, in a niche against the 
wall of the north transcept of the church, 
where bright color of the robes made the 
statue a conspicuous object, and secured for 
it its familiar designation, In 1816 the fig- 
ure disappeared, and nothing seems to have 
been generally know of its whereabouts till 
it was discovered a short time since within 
the vault of the Berg family, where it had 
been deposited on the grave of Duke Wilhelm 
of Cleves and Juliers. It would appear from 
the record of the church that the statue had 
originally been recumbent, with two dogs at 
its teet, but had, in the course of time, been 
removed from the monument or sarcophagus 
on which it lay, and been set upright against 
the wall of the church.”— Academy. + 





THERE should be, whenever it is possible, 
three stages is every recitation ; first brief 
review of the preceding lesson, tracing its 
connections and relations; second, the lesson 
of the day, recited and illustrated, and the 
scholar’s thought elicited, until it is thor- 
oughly comprehended : third, arranging the 
next lesson, the teacher taking care to re. 
move unnecessary obstacles, by explaining 
difficult terms, suggesting the right method 
of working and preparing the mind to work 
with interest. Thus each lesson will be 
gone over to some extent, three times in as 
many successive days. 

To hear recitations by calling up a class 
seriatim and propounding a question to each, 
after he has been called up, is apt to be a 
dronish, monotonous, paralytic affair. There 
is no emolation—no inspiration about it, 
The moment a scholar has been thus called 
up, all the rest say to themselves, “There, 
his recitation does not concern me;” and 
they subside into mental inactivity. A reci- 
tation should be so conducted as to inspire 
and {animate the whole class, putting every 
mind to the top stretch of exertion. 





The Great Desert. 


The Desert of Sahara covers about 2‘000- 
000 square miles. Most of it is about 1,500 
feet above the sea level, but a portion cov- 
ering 126,000 square miles is below the sea 
level, and a project for inundating it from 
the Atlantic Ocean is talked of. An engi- 
neering party to investigate the feasibility 
of this scheme sailed from England on Sat- 
urday, June 10, for the northwest coast of 
Africa. It is supposed that such a work can 
be cheaply accomplisbed, and that some ben- 
eficial climatic effects would follow. These 
engineers before making this inland sea had 
better ascertain with precision the probable 
effect of displacing so large a body of water. 
It might change the equilibrium of the globe. 
Sir Charles Lyell thinks the Sahara was an 
inland sea in the glacial period, and that a 
sea washed across from the Mediteranean at 
Tripoli to the Atlantic at about 20° north 
latitude. 


SKILLED LABOR. 


1. Human industry consists of labor ap- 
plied with skill. All human beings in a 
physically and mentally sound condition can 
work with their bodies and their brains. In 
their bodily labor they are surpassed by other 
animals and by machines; in their brain- 
work they have no competitors. 

2. Skilled labor, or brain work, is the most 
valuable, because the most gratifying and 
most satisfying of human efforts, and is there- 
fore the most acceptable, and to the individual 
the most profitable work. 

8. A large proportion of children in the 
public schools need the education which in 
dustrial drawing gives them as a prepara 
tion for their future occupations, and all chil] 
dren require it as a means of developing their 
powers of observation and analysis, and cul- 
tivating their taste and intelligence. 

4. Skilled labor is the great necessity of 
this country, and it is better to produce it 
here than import it from abroad. The basis 
of industrial skill is education in the elements 
of art and sclence, and the teaching of draw- 
ing, from the first day to the last day of 
school life, is the only way in which this 
education can be given to all alike, and ac- 
quired by every person.— Walter Smith. 





Music. 

The July number of the Fovio has a pretty 
Centennial piece entitled “ Our Nation’s Med- 
ley,’ with all the national airs—“ America,” 
“ Star Spangled Banner,” “ Hail Columbia,” 
“ Red, White and Blue,” and “ Yankee Doo- 
dle,” joined by an appropriate interlude. 
There is also a neat piece for the violin and 
piano, a sailor’s song, and a very comical 
“darky song.” Published by White Smith 
& Co., Boston. 


Wagner’s “Grand Centennial March,’ f 
which was played at the opening of the Cen- 
tennial, has been arranged for the piano by 
Theo. Thomas, It is a grand and beautiful 
piece of music. It covers nineteen pages and 
is well worth the price asked for it and the 
time spent on it. This march will introduce 
this remarkable composer to thousands of 
American homes. Published by John Church 
& Co., Cincinnati. 


As there is much excitement about “ who 
shall be President,” it is natural there should 
be a piece of music pertaining to it. E. Mack 
has written a piece entitled “Gov. Ruther. 
ford B. Hayes Grand March,” which every 
one will like, for there is real music in it, as 
there isin all Mack produces. On the outside 
isa lithograph of Gov. Hayes, so that those 
who have never seen him will have some 
idea how the next President will look. 


“Flag of All Nations Grand March,”’— 
This is the title of a five-page piece of music 
composed by that popular writer E. Mack. It 
is one of a series of fifteen, six of which are 
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vocal and the remainder instrumental. It is 
ponent h pp eoobebebagd ten 
thirty-six flags. The march is beighs and 
will prove very popular. 


“ Medley Airs of All Nations” is another 
one of this series, in which twelve national 
airs are blended in a skillful and pleasing 
mMmanner by Thomas a’Becket, Jr. Among 
these we notice a Javan “ Water Song,” 
“ Watch on the Rhine,” “ Wearing of the 
Green,” “ Bonnets of Blue” Both of these 
are published by W. H. Boner, Philadelphia 
and are a credit to his enterprise and taste. 
He has beaten in the selection of title pages 
evidently. 


“ Society Waltz” is the title of a prettily 
modulated piece of music by Geo. H. Stout, 
Jr, It is his first composition, we believe, 
and deserves the attention of musical people. 
Mr. Stout has a nice ear for pleasing harmo- 
nies, and we shall look with interest for fur- 
ther contributions from his pen. It is hand- 
somely printed by Wm. A. Pond & Co., New 
York. 


Literary Guriosities. 


In Dr. Bombaugh’s “Gleaniogs for the 
Curious,” is the following : 

We find the whole alphabet in this one 
sentence of forty-eight letters : 

“ John P. Brady gave mea black walnut 
box of quite a small size.” 

Then there's the set of five univowel verses 
where in each in succession only one vowel 
isemployed. The “I”, verse “Onthe Ap- 
proach of Evening ”’ is 
‘* Idling I sit in this mild twilight dim, 
Whilst birds in wild swift vigil circling skim, 
Light winds in sighing sink, till, rising bright 
Night’s Virgin Pilgrim swims in vivid light.’ 

And this is the story of Colman, who was 
asked if he knew Theodore Hook, and an- 
swered at once, “ Oh, yes, Hook and eye are 
old associates.” There are abundant other 
good, bad and indifferent jokes of this sort. 
A long list of literary blunders is given, in- 
cluding those of the French translators, who 
rendered Cibber’s “ Love's Last Shift” into 
the “ Last Chemise of Love,” and “Congreve’s 
Mourning Bride” into the “ Spouse of the 
Morning,” and classed Miss Edgeworth’s 
essay on “Irish Bulls” among important 
works on natural history, and to Shakspeare’s 
line, “ So dull, so dead, in look so woe-be- 
gone,” putthe conclusion, “So grief, be off 
with you.” 

Even Voltaire made one of Shakspeare’s 
hunters, who was going to “ carve for him- 
selfa fortune with his sword, say, “ What 
care I for lands ? With my sword I will make 
a fortune cutting meat.” Victor Hugo called 
the Frith of Forth the “ fifth of the quarter.” 
The Tichborne claimant, who “ understood 
Latin,” translated for the court “ Laus Deo 
semper” as “ The laws of God forever,” and 
a French pretender of Latin knowledge once 
gave “ Numero Deus imparigaudet” to mean, 
“ The number two takes pleasure in being 
odd.” 

It was a sharp bit of echo verse that the 
Sunday Zimes of London threw off in 1831, 
when tickets to hear the great violinist were 
very high : 

What are they who pay three guineas 
To hear a tune of Paganini's ? 
Echo—Pack o’ ninnies. 


Nor always, however, does a decaying 
body thus immediately minister to the wants 
of a living body. A traveler in Central 
American tells us that the priests in Leon, 
Nicaragua, rent out burial lots for ten or 
twenty years, at the end of which time they 
sell the bones and the surrounding earth to 
pee manufacturers of saltpetre. This mode of 

of the dead is quite as economical 
p “= e disposition of the eee of —— 
Williams. In either case -_ 
of service te man in a enodified ‘orm 
Shor it pt evnsed'to be of any use to him ia 
the form it first had—Ropnzy WsLsH in 
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MODELS FOR DRAWING | 
CLASSES. 


Ren Bs is Deets te Antique 
Life size, medium size, smal! size 
Torsoes from Life. } | 


Body. 
Anatomy from the old masters. 
Animals» Heads of Animals. 
Birds. Reliefs. 
Brackets, Pedestals, Religious Statues. 
Fruit and Flowers in Relief. 
Large assortment of Leaves in relief. 
R. Caste 
148 GRAND ST., 
Orders by mail Lp 
Goods aniaae packed an 
of the United States. 
Prices to suit the times. 


Ivecchi, 

NEW YORE. 

tly attended to. 
sent to any part 





hes erful oil lamp, f 
foot,” Just the thing ory ayer, ecreen, ill be sold 
cheap. 





The Tribune Extras. 


A Library for One Dollar. 


Literature, Art, Science, His= 
tory and Political Dis- 
cussion. 





No.1, Tyndall on light. 10 cents. 


No. 2. Beecher, Fields, Phillips, Bellows. and Mark 
Twain. 10 cents. 

No. 3. Prof. Wilder, Pref. Barker, Prof. Young. 
as 


Shakespearean Studies, 3. 
Btaties: Parton’s Pilgrim Fathers. 5 = 


No. 6. Beecher’s Seven Lectures for Ministern 10 


No. 7. Beecher’s concluding Lectures; “ ae 
ene Sea nase” “History of Seoc- 

tarion Appoapeiaiiane.” 0 cents. 

No. 8. Seiuaties et . Lechures by 


Prof. Agassiz ; 
of Dyeing; Sie Sete dgeaen. 10 cents, 
Lectures by Richard A. Proo- 
. Agassiz on Penikese Island. 

10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No. 10. ITlustrated.—Science f: 1873.—Proceedings 
of the American Association for the Advancement o: 
nee Ean: Sap Sea Dredging, illustrated. 


No. 14. Prof. Agassiz’s Lectures on the Amazon; 
&. Surveying Exped Jones's Expedition) The U. 
parverane Hegess the Rocky Mountains (Prof. 
D,. Whitney and Dr, F. V. Hayden). 
pea The Site of Ancient Troy (Bayard Taylor; 
Brown. on the Nerves; Proctor’s Farewell 
Lectures. "10 conte. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 
No. 18. Sumner Eulogies; Senator Schurz Mer 
sons Gangeem Tributes ; Congressman § 
cen 
No. 19. National Academy of Sciences et ae 
ton, April 1874 ; pL teave We Seaman 
hol; Western Surveys; Transit of ‘Venus, ws 10 
cents, (Pamphlet Editions, 20 cents.) 


Melnat Like Oo gy ay Religion ; Barty, 


to 1 
Sem Syeda 0 cents. (Pamphlet 


No. 25. Se Setiiene Cnn ry The Vatican 
Decrees ; y Manning and Acton. 10 cents, 
(Pamphlet en’ a0 comte'} 


Seience, Dr. J, W. Dawson; 
Lecture by Howard Crosby. 10 cent, (Pamphlet 


Edition, 20 cents,) 
The aprvies EXTRA SERIES abeve 
escribed sent by mail for §1 


\ Lament na Nos. 8, 10, and 14, in- 
clusive, will be sent by mail to an 
in the United States for 25 cents; Nos. 1 
9 inclusive, or Nos. 6, 7,8, 10, and 12 
Nos. 8, 10,12, and 14; or apathy 
10, and 14, will be sent to any address fo’ 
cents. 





Wpusiness, 
; | 


| 
of the American | 
| 


FIFTY 


GoopD BOOKS 


FOR 


TEACHERS. 


FIFTY CENTS4, 


Mitchell’s Hints for the Overwoked, 
Eggleston’s (G. C.)How to Educate Yourself, 
Schmidt's History of Education. 

Burton’s Observing Faculties. 

Camp's Illustrative Teaching. “ 
Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, 

Hailman’s Lecture on Pedagogy. 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 

Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons., 

Douai’s Kindergarten. 

Hailman’s Object Teaching. 

Kriege’s—The Child, its Nature and Rela- 
tions 

Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture. 

Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B.) No sex in Education, 


ONE DOLLAR and a QUARTER 


Hart’s—In the Schoolroom. 

Mann & Peabody’s Kindergarden Guide. 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
Herbert Spencer’s Education. 

Clarke’s Sex in Education. 

Well’s Graded Schools 

Kiddle, Harrison, and Calkin’s How to nee | 
Russell’s Normal Training. 


ONE DOLLAR and A HALF. 


Potter & Emerson’s School and Schooimaster. 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks. 

Sypher’s Art of Teaching School. 

Northend’s Teachers Assistant. 

Teacher and Parent. 

Calkin’s Primary Object Teaching. 


* | Ray’s Mental Hygiene. 


Holbrook’s Scheol Management. 

Jewell’s School Government, | 

Wickersham’s School Economy. 

Richter’s (Jean Paul) Levana.\ 

Clark’s Building of a Brain. 

Davies’ (Emily) Higher Education of 'Wo. 
men. 

Dwight’s Higher Christian Education. © 

Mansfield’s American Education. 

© | Northrop’s Education Abroad. 

Ogden’s Science of Education. 


ONE DOLLAR and SEVENTY FIVE, 


Toad’s Student’s Manual. 

Abbott’s Teacher—Harper & Bro, 

Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects. 

Kingsley’s Health and Education. 

Brackett’s (Anna C.) Education of American 
Girls. 

Mayhew’s Universal Education. 

Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching. )’ 

Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. 


4 
\ 


TWO DOLLARS.’ 


Youman’s Culture demanded by Modern 
Life. 


THREE DOLLARS and a HALF 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism. 
The above named volumes will be 


| mailed post paid on receipt of price. 


ADDRESS 


Publishers N. Y. Schoo! Jour. | 


17 WAKREN St. 


New York School Journal, 


The New York School Journal 


| offers special inducements to its sub- 
| scribers forthe centennial year It isa 
| paper that posseses extraordinary value to 
| teachers and all interested in education. 
It will recognise the fact that this is 
acountry where the education of its cit- 
izens has"become the business of the 
government, and will strive to have it 
stand, not second, but first, in public im- 
portance. 

It will lay before its readers the most 
valuable facts and thoughts on educa- 
tion in a condensed yet fresh and effec- 
tive form, so that the real progress of our 
country in this respect can be readily 
learned by a perusal of its columns. 

It will labor in the interests of teach- 
ers ; it will take notice of every move- 
ment that effects them ; and will sturdi- 

ly uphold the value and dignity of his of- 
| fice. 

No teacher or school officer can afford to 
be without it, for it gives information not 
to be found in any other paper. 


_ TERMS for 1876 








The subscription price of the SCHOOL 
Journat will be $2,50 including postage. 
This offer is made te those only wao 
| pay strictly in advance. We now offer 
to the teachers of the United States the 
the best and cheapest weekly educational 
paper published in the world. 


TERMS. 
ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, IN ADVANCE, $2.50 
FIVE COPIES. 
TEN 


$11.00 


« $20.00 


These terms apply oniy to those who 
send the money direct to this office—not 
to those who subscribe through eur a 
| gents, who collect $2.50 from each sub- 
| scriber. 





The safest way to send money is by 
postal money order or registered letter or 
draft. Money not so sent is at the sen- 
der’s risk. 

All new subscribers date one year 
from the time the name is received at 
our office. 
| Persons wishing a specimen copy be- 
fore subscribing can have it promptly 
mailed on receipt of a three-cent pos- 
tage stamp to prepay postage on same. 

Good canvassing agents wanted every. 
where, to whom liberal cash commissions 
will be allowed. 





ADDRESS 
A. M, Kellogg, 
No. 17 Warren Street, 
New York, 
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ma atictouul ig ayp ae ai 
DAYS 0 H 0 OL S| 


BY B. BLACKMAN &E E. E. WHITTEMORE 


—— 


The authors of this series are the teachers of music 
in the Public Schools of Chicago, which stand in the 
front rank in musical progress. Their Sready yeafling, 
correct quality of tone tasteful si are due to 
the graded system of Messrs, Blackman}& ttemore, 
embodied in the series of 


GRADED SINGERS. 


The regular teacher can use themfsuccessfully, and 
the music teacher will find them admirable for his 
work, From the six-year old to the graduate of the 
High or Normal School, some one of these books is 
adapted toevery one who is in the process of getting 
an education, and no one can be»veducated nowadays 
without the ability to read music, 

No. 1 is intended to commence the study of singing 
in the PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. In the Chicago 
schcols it carries the pupils through the lower four 
grades. occupying about three years of time. Price, 
25 Cents; $2 40 per dozen. 

No. 2 18 com = Bae and is adapted to IN- 
TERMEDI DISTRICT SCHOOLS, 
whether graded or so as adapted to Female Seminar- 
des, &e. 

No. 3 being a beautiful collection of music, arrang- 
ed in three parts, if also adapted to the wants of Fe- 
male Seminaries. 

No. 4 isa useful: convention and chorus book, con- 
taining glees and choruses from the best authors ; {also 
vocalizing exercises and solfeggios for class work. 

PRICES. 
Retail. Per Dozen, 


Graded Singers, No.1 . $ 25 $2 40 
23 be om 4 80 
“ : 8. 75 7 20 
“ eo. so 9 60 


Specimen copy mailed upon sessigt of retail price. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Music * Music Books. 


The Salutation. New church music 
.O Emerson $1 38, or $12 per dozen. 


The tiem, Shard ready]. For sing- 
ing-schools. L. O. Emerson, 75 cts., 
or $7.50 per RF 

Centennial Collection oF Na- 
TIONAL SONGS. Patriotic songs of all 
nations. Paper 40 cents. Boards 50 cts. 

SHINING RIVER. Song book for Sabbath 
Schools. By W.0O. Perkins. 35 cts. 


Centennial Hymn, Whittier, Paine. 
80 cts. 8vo. form for societies, 10 oni 
arranged for orchestra, $1. 

Gov. Hayes’ Grand March. 

With portrait 40c 

Tilden and Hendricks’ Grand March. 
With portrait . ° 40c 

“Roll along, Roll along. ” 

Campaign song 40c. 

“Hayes and Wheeler are our Choice.’ 








In Press. 
EMERSON’S CHORUS Book, for societies. 
Wurppoorwi.u. Song book for schools. 
MALE VoIce GLEE BOOK. 
Any book or piece sent, post-paid, for re- 
tail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditsun & Co., J.E. Ditson & Co., 


711 Broapway, Successors to Ler & WALKER, 
New York Phila, 


- PEARD 


FOLDING DESK: SEAT 





‘fai Perfect D 





£{duns,,80330§ = v,, 


OuR CLAIM IS THAT, IT HAS RECEIVED 
UNIVERSAL Favor.” 





In proof we appeal to the Hundreds of Schools having 
it in use. 





National School Furniture Co., 
112 & 112 WILLIAM STREET. 
Nuw York, 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


BELLS. 





ANHATTAN ,, SAVINGS 
tion, 


No. 614 Broadway, New York, June 26, '76. 


FIFTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
Fifty-first Semi-Annual Dividend on all de its on 
the First Day of July next, (by the rules enti 
to) at the rate of Six Per Cent per annum on sums of 
$2,000 and 32 00, and Five ze f annum ou 
sums over on third Mon- 
day in the month pees = 

Interest not with@sewe will be credited as princi- 


INSTITU- 


Deposits will draw interest from the first of J: 
April, July and October, — 
E, J. BROWN, 
President. 


Edward Schell, Treasurer. 
6. F, Alvord, Sec, 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 
Nos. 1 & 3 3d Av., opposite Cooper Institute. 
JULY—46ru DIVIDEND—1876. 


The Trustees have ordered that interesi at the rate 
of SIX Per Cent per annum out of the earnings of the 
past six months be paid i: on and after July 
10, 1876, on all sums enti: ;_ or, if not with- 
drawn, ‘the same will be added to the account and 
draw interest from July 1. 








EE SRE it OES $6,814,096 00 
Due depositors, including interest... .. 6,291,351 87 
SURPLUS $522,755 14 


DEPOSITS made on or before JULY 10 
draw interest from July 1, 
ISAAC T, pers. ‘ 
den 
Claskoen"Onalion’} Vice-Presidents 


T. W. Linu, Sec, 





RY DOCK SAVINGS BANK, 


841 & 348 Bowery, 


¢ 
Cor. Turn 81. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
Semi-Annual Dividend on all deposits entitled thereto, 
JULY 1, 1876, as follows : we 

Six Per Cent on all sums of $2,000 and under, and 
Five Per Cent on the excess uvver $2,000. 

Deposits made on or before July 10 will draw inter. 


est from July 1, 1876. , P 
ANDREW MILLS, 


President, 
WM. V. WEBSTER, 
Secretary » 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined 
the New Plans devised by‘SHEPHARD Homans, Ac- 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New-York City. 








Guam Cash Capital $1 25,- 
vested in United 
“pias 5-20 Bonds.§ 


This Society separates the Insurance partof the 
Premium from the ‘“‘Reserve” or — part, which 
sutton i bet mame for accumulation. This Society 
recognizes the Policyholder as owner uf the Reserve. 
This Society, therefore, will either issue p on 


MYER MPG 
eELLs °o 


une SCHOOL .FIRE-ALARM 
Ma & 


UM BLYMY! 


Meneely’s Bells. 
For Chi etc., known to the public since 1826, 
are made at “+ E MENEELY BELL FOUN- 
ry Y,”’ West Troy, N. Y. New Patent Mcuntings. 
TALOGURS FREE. No AGENCIES, 





MYER MANUBACTURING co., 
604 West Eighth St., Cimeinnati, @ 





BUCKEYE § SELL. Founpry. ’ 





oane “> Tortee oe Tin, mounted 
via anes ecg jangings. for ‘Churches, 
Factories, Court-houses, Fire 


—— os Clocks, ete. Pully Warranted. 
Titustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cin. 





Philosophical 
_Apparatus 


SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
To illustrate all departments of Physical Science,} 
Specialty of sets of Apparatus "a Common 
Grammar 

Magic Lanterns and Steréep- 


ticons. 


Views from all Countries, and a speciality of views 
to illustrate Scientific Subjects. 

Views made to order at reasonable prices. Lists on 
application, Catalogues 10 cents each. 


Jesse S. Cheyney, | 
Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St. New York. 
Successor to James M. QuzEn & Co. 


TheATLAS 


HEALTH- 
LIFT, 


(EASTLAKE STYLE) 
Located at “B. 74” Main Building. 








* Respecting Dr. Knight’s Health Lift.!I would say 
tua & crema te 6 the best that has yet appeared. 
Fr. W ‘ 


Curator of Gymnastics at Harvard College. 
“ New poser Ct., Nov. 8, 1875. 
I have carefully examined y: ur machine, and have 
no hesitation in pe me itis the ‘pest I have seen. 
D, A. SARGENT, 
Provis, Instructor | of Phys. Culture, Yale College.” 
CLEVELAND, O,, Jan. 20, 1876. 
Tam an old lifter. Your machine struck me at once 
as & GRAND ae 3 is simply oT am 
Q. VAN HUMMELL, M 
106 Euclid tad pe 
These Machinss have all the requisites of a 


PERFECT HEALTH-LIFT, 


Viz., Durasiiity, SIMPLICITY, Elasticity, Con. 
structed of steel, iron and hard-wood, they will last 
a life-time with reasonable usage. ey are 680 
Elegant in every respect as to command the admira- 
tion of all persons of good taste. They are so simple 
and easily adjusted that a child of ten years can ope- 
rate them, Whether one lifts little or much, every 
effort Dogtme at the SAME POINT, and 
= y imcreases as one straightens his 
limbs, until reaching the erect position, thus giving 
the highest requisite for health-lifting, viz. PERFECT 
ELASTICITY, and THIS is its point of ENTIRE 8U- 
PERIORITY over all others; BECAUSE, on others, one 
takes the WHOLE WEIGHT at the INSTANT OF 
LIFTING, and carries it through the Lift, , ae ita 
STIFF, inelastic one, FATIGUING to the WEAK and 
a tax to the strong. 

The ATLAS has been in use six years in the office 
of the proprietor, and no one has ever been injured by 
it, W. A. KNIGHT,M.D., 

Agents )} Pat. & Prop’r. WORCEST 
Wanted. s _ Mass. 





the payment of uniform annual Premi 
surrende: 


7 without medical examination. 
*Sonmindnper and choo sce Be 
‘Crom=ion of Life Asturance Clergymen, 


or President; Howard Potter, 


Special Rates for Teachers and Min- 
eee " of all Denominations. 


For 2lans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
The. Provident Savings 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. | 
WESTERN Union Burtprne, New YorE. 


GEORGE WALEER, Pres’t, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Viee-Pres’t and Actuary. 





(a SCHOOL TEACHERS during the Cen- 
tenial Year should use the Union Ink- 
wel] in their schools. tt combines a UNION 
of EXCELLENCE and ECONOMY, together with 
& UNION of STRENGTH and SIMPLICITY. Pu- 
pils like to use it. Price $1.00 per dozen, 
= ate FREE to any address on receipt 





ae P. DWYER{21 John st.,!New York. 


s| BABY 





‘PERF: CTIONBaby 


| Holder 
Patented Aug. 13, ’72. 











Saves mother time, health and strength. 
7” 
Delights and benefits baby, who 
*. * « % 4 
Pays for it at a cent an hour, caring for itself. 
* * * ” * 
A devoted mother’s patent. 
” * * * * 7 
Parents praise, doctors approve as healthiest, 


Happiest, cheapest baby-tender made. 


+ 
Fifty thousand sold. + + + § 
t t t t t t 
$3 upward. We pay express anywhere. 
OCCIDENTAL M’F’G CO., Chicago, 
Sole Manufacturers. 


rapa 





New York 


with latest Be ee BADE. 
Machines. 13 — 4 
Proprietor ‘ uUsragT 


=a 








XANTHINE 


Never fails Ce ee ae 





our in a few weeks 
XANTHINE’ 60. Richmond, Va. 
ty Purcell: Ladd & Go. 2 Richmond, Ya. and 
vile Ripa peti“ Scomperabe pre 
— mncom: 
paration f ton the tate ts commented to the lic onits 


Own merits. It prevents the hair from f off, pro- 
ducing a rapid and healthy : scourf 
and druff disease of the scalp. Try it 


and judge for yourself. 


From Rev. E.T. Baird, Sec. of Publ’n Pres- 
byterian Church South. 

RICHMOND, July 27, 1874.—The Xanthine is the only 

Ihave ever used which has removed the 

dandruff from the scalp and made my hair soft and 

= engl i has also restored ~ fo, natural 

I have no doubt it will preserve the co) olor. , 

E. ' 2 BAIRD. 


eaten 
vt iy 





SrA, 








ey 
bbins 


P ro fingers free from = Brains. 


Kee Bra ica “Pel 


NOWILL’S 
Honey OF LIVERWORT. 


For Coughs and a 
Will break up a cold quickly, iy ond safely, with no 
bad after-resu’ Ask it for remember 
npn take anything Jo «t Just as Goon.” 
PRICE, 35 CENTS A BOTTLE. 

















HOW TO 

Stammering, Corns, Bunions, 

Sick-headache, Neuralgia, 

CURE Asthma, Drunkenness, Rheu- 

| matism. 

The Hair Grow, Ginger Beer, 

MAKE Cologne, JeckeyClub Bouquet, 
Ottawa Beer. 

Send 20 cts. for each Receipt, or 3 for 40 cts., 

5 for 60 cts., 8 for 80 cts., or the 13 for $1.00. 


Address FARRELL & CO., 
268 Keap Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Minerals For Schools. 


We offer to the teachers carefully se- 
lected sets of Minerals and Rocks, classi- 
fied according to Dana, put up in vari- 
ous styles, and at prices that will bring 
them within the reach of every one. 
These minerals are choice, of good size 
and suitable for a cabinet. 





Set, No. 1. 
contains 10 minerals, Price $1.00 and 
will be sent by mail for $1.50. 

Set, No 2. 
contains 25 minerals. Price $3.00. 


Set. No. 3. 
contains 25 minerals, each is in a separate 
tray, Price $5.00 

Set, No. 4. 
contains 50 minerals. Price $6.00. 

Set, No. 5. 
contains 50 minerals, each in separate 
trays. Price $10. 

Ser, No. 6. 
contains 50 minerals in black walnut 
case, Price $13. 

Ser, No. 7. * 
contains 100 minerals, each in a separate 
tray. Price. $20. 

Ser, No. 8. 
contains 100 minerals in Black walnut 
case. Price $25. 

Larger collections will be furriished if 


desized. | y Address. 
iia Yorx ScHoo. JouRWAL. 
Bs 17 Warren St. 
~* ae 


_ . \New Yorx. 
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TEACHERS. 


AS desires to teach two or three hours 





apap bad ina ay sg 
a in New York, tap plang City. He has 
Principal of a Cs tour ng schoo! for = => 


also a diplo- 
y ones Seman none School, Address V. 
T. P., New York school Journal Office. 








Ais ote: who can teach the higher 
English ee. and Drawing, de- 

sires a position for the ensuing year. Best references 
and testimonials. Address A. B,C. Box 9, Office of 
the New Yorx ScHoor JourNnaL, 





GRADUATE of the STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
at Albany, N. Y., 25 years of age, and married, 
a Princi cipalship, at a salary of not less than 
refer to te. Board of = union grad- 
of Education in 


either for testimonials of his success. 
APPLICANT. 58 East st.. Greenbush, N. Y. 





Aron LADY desires a position in a public or 
vate school. She has an excellent education 
had no experience ; expects a small salary, Address Cc, 
M, M., New Yory Bonoor JounNaL Office. 








PROFFSSOR Wanted.—The Board of Visitors of 
the University of Virginia will elect » Professor of 
Greek and Hebrew at their next regular meeting, June 
= 1876, to take the place of Prof. Gildersleeve, resign- 


ay with testimonials must be addressed to 
the Board of Visitors and inclosed to the Chairman of 
the Faculty, University of Virginia. 








INSTRUCTION. 


ESSONS IN DRAWING FROM CASTS or LIFE at 
pupil’s residence; $2 per lesson. Address HELEN 
my AIRCHILD, 1 1298 Broadway, Studio 23. 
Mein. anne RANDALL DIEHL, Editor of ™ 
rly Elocutionist, author of “ 
Elocution,” “ Choice Readings,” «c., oe private — 


class lessons in vocal culture, reading gesture, at 
27 Union Square, New York. 











F. dé TORNOS will give lessons in the SPAN- 
IsH LANGUAGE at 924 Sixth Avenue, 


~ DIRECTORY 
of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, For particulars ad- 
dress the New Yor« Sowoon Jousnat, 17 Warren Bt. 





G. FINNEY. 234 West 39th st., ~ gives , Saree 
AA ainstraction to upils of ali grades, 
Summer months. sexes instructed. ,--*~ 


ship, Spel , Reading, Arithmetic, etc. Also the 
higher Eng and Mathcmatical Studies. Excellent 
References. 4 





LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of KS Universi- 
ty. Re information address Dr. J. V. Lansing, 
Albany, N. Y. 





URNS & CO., 32 PARK ROW, N. Y. Phonographie 
Instruction and Text-Books. Busys’ PHonic 
SHORTHAND, $100. ers in “Burns _— Shotr- 


hand” and ‘‘Munson’s Phonography” 50 cts. 


ROWNE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, and Academy 

of English Bran 293 and 295 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn. Es years. Private lessons in all 
Branches. 


Business De 


department separate. Practical 
nt. Students prepared for the Count- 
ing House, Practical Surveying, &c. 





IVIL SRINEEEEES © ee 
Thorough course. 
C. Staley, Schenectady, N. 


of bye 








OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, a 
For catalogues, address Rev. J. 'H. Brakely D. 





DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 27 Union Square, New 
Even . Teachers furnished with 


Pires ina BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 805 Broad- 
a. Pa - instruction. Students can en- 


Call orsend for circular. 8. 8. 





pens BUSINESS COLLEGE. No. 62 Bowery 
cor. Canal St. Established, 1840. Instructions | 
every day and oveaing. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under | 
the care of Friends, For catalogues address the | 
President, Edwar.1 H. Magill, Swarthmore, Pa. 





50; A YEAR, books included ; special atten- 
backward paps and little boys. Ad- 

dress 8. C. SHORTLEDGE, A. M. a graduate of Har- 

vard University. Media, Penn. 12 miles from Phila. 





Parnes Business Courece. 
62 Bowery, cor, Canal St. | 
(Established 1849.) 
Specialities.—Bookeeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudi 
weatal and higher English Branches, Writing lessons | | 
$3.00 per month, Ladies qualified as Bookkeepers and | 
Cashie.s, day or evening from 9A. M., till 9 P. M., 
Mr. Paine, having sold Lis uptown ©) Jege devotes his 
whole time at &2 Rowery. 


ELOCUTION 


j 
s Durine THE 


CENTENNIAL | 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


OF 


Elocution & Oratory. 
1418 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPRTA. 


Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas. Both 
sexes admitted. Designed to meet the wants of Clergy- 
man Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and al! classes 
of advanced Students. Attention to Conversation and 
Oratory, as well as to Vocal Culture,Reading and reci- 
tation. Spring term opens April 24th Summer term 
Jpens July 3rd. Send for catalogues. 


J. W. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 


Kindergarten Normal School, 

MISS SUSIE POLLOCK, Principat, 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Important to Young Ladies who desire to Learn 
Froebel’s System of Teaching. 

Miss Pollock will receive a few Normal Scholars who 
may desire a thorough training in the Kindergarten 
method and system of education. Young ladies who | 
are well educated in the E: Ree pm branches may — 
ate after Qne year of fai study, during whi 
they can énjoy the benefit of actual practice in Kind. 
ergarten Mies Pollock is a graduate from | 
the Normal School of Berlin, eatabliched expressly to 
train Kindergarten teachers, and has enjoyed an ex- 
perience covering five years in the public and private 


schools of Boston and a 
TERMS $100 for the school year, penx to the 


middie of June, 1877. For 
Le Droit Park, Washington, D. C. 


FrenchNormal School, 


Under the direction of L. Sauveur, Ph. D., 
LL. D., author of Causeries aves mes Hle- 
ves, Entretiens sur la Grammaire, etc. 

It will be opened at Plymouth, N. H., July 18th, and 
close August 24th. 

Teach and Prof 8 only will be admitted. The 
object is to familiarize them with the French language, 
and the new method of teaching. Diplomas will be 
given to those present during the whole course. 


For a programme of the Institution, address 


L. Sauveur, 
Commonwealth Hotel, Boston. 

















L tt, ‘rhe’ Sune handel 
Manager. 


EMIDY NELSON 





OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for 
Bridgeport, Conn. Address Miss 





INDERGARTEN and @lass for Mothers 

cok Te, A Se St. Oldest and best 
in the . All rn booed taught thor- 
oughly. E. M. COE. 





Iss MARTIN” 8 SCHOUL AT peewee, Conn. 
all Su Two could be re- 


caved toto the cared for and educated. For 
terms address Miss IN, 113 Clinton Place.+ 


M wt Young taaee a Cuaron Me located at No.7 
ype A) ~\ gaa 


CHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
w. ‘W. 8. Olatk, President, Amherst, Mas Send for 








det 1 








EW YORK HOMCPATHIC MEDICAL ne nmy og 
cor. 23d 8 + Third Ave. Session 


we For announcements and = 
¢,guding Marc W. Dowling, M. D., Dean, 568 Fifth Av 
EW YORE ye ey ty 33 Park 
Ni Eliza B. thorough- 


rogue of move in Phonetics and 


eeane Teacher's course of 

Phonography, 

Psa THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oahlend 
See acer epenn tel Ampash andl Gienettn ag 

dress Prof, J. A. BEnTox. 











National Institute, 


AND EDUCATORS’ [HEAD-QUARTERS, 





5 
degree pb ae y- to the muscles supp< 





AT THE 
* 


ATLAS HOTEL, os 


Entrance Gate 8. W. Cor. 


Centennial Crounds, 
iPHILADELPHIA, PA.? 


WDaily sessions from 8 to 9:30 A. M. gtr wily - 
a "76. For ci &e. A G80. 
Pan, Ditcr sans Pep 





COLLECE DAYS RENEWED. 


A book for every student, or those who were stu- 
dents. The most comical book of the century. 


COLLEGE 
SCRAPES 


RANTED—to 
ng for a lifetime, Seat tll tee 2 stage 
‘or 75 Address —— 


FRANK, SCHAFER, 43 & 





Youngstown, Ohio « | 











“en Be Storpe 
0 rn Tell ¥. — Many he 
oer 
No. 4 =, Ne. & No 
ls ‘The Reni . 
‘The Married Rai-. A Hurband im Clover ~ 
Pair My Uncle's Sait. Yy ‘ 
The shove 12 Ni Vol. I, making « Beeutifel Book of over 
avg =H THe) jee ¥ COMPLETE PLAYS. 
ly extra side God 
kn Parts 12 Namde-s _— a3 ~ 4 
Single Numbers mail d Seta 
P. 0, Box 4820, “Address MEAT a A CORNETT D New Yor« 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
‘Che well-known Original and Pepular Numbers,~ 
303—404—170--351, 


Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to 
eaution the public in respect to said imitations, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, | 


91 John Street, New York. 





HENRY HOE, Souz Aczwt, 
THIS DREADFUL DISEASE 
ie - deprived of its terrors 
y our wonderful discov- 
eries. We can give cottetebon references and the 
most positive assurance that we can cure cancer, 
Our Treatment is Absolutely painiess. 
We never use the knife or cause suffering. 
If the reader is a sufferer, or knows any one that is 
t. 


send for our pamphie Address 
CLINTON MEDICAL @ SURGICAL INSTITUTE, 


147 East 15th et., New York. 





Dr. Warners Health Corset 





ts in 
one. Approved by 
all physicians. 

28,'75 


Patented, Sept. 
andJan.11,°76. Long . 


Short Front. 
pxe tad . 
Sa fo aia 
agents Wanted. | i Give ciaoad wat ant 
state whether long or s! 
Warner Bro’s., 763 Broadway, New York. 





GOODYEAR'S POCKET GYMNASIUM. 


The Most Complete System 


Ever Devised for Home Practice. 


The following are « few of the 
advantages derived from the 
use of the Pocket Gymnasium 
It calls into direct action ail the 
| muscles in the upper part of the 
| body, and chiefiy those which 
| are generally neglected by per 
| sons of sedentary habits. It 
corrects the stooping re se 
Sequentiy aan all n spans 
imparts a uniform 
Miles the spinai colaomn 
lo those affiicted with dyspepsia, indigestion, nervous 
debility, weakness of the chest, lung and liver complaints, etc 


it may be used with the most gratifying resulta. It is , 


character. ly 


r. highly recommended vy 0 
and all those who have made the subject of ph exercise 


a study PRICE LIST. 
No. 1. For Children 4 to 6 years, $1.00. No. 2. For Children 
6 to 8, $1.10. No.3. For Children 8 to 10, $1.20. No. 4. For 


Children 10to 14, $1.30. No. 5. For Ladiesand Children 14 years 
and upward, $} No. 6 For Gentlemen of moderate strength, 
19. No. 7, $200. ¢ — oo) set of seven, $9.00. No. 7 is 
fitted with a screw-eye and to attach to the wall or floor. 
Two of this size properly make « Com ee Gyane 
sium. Sent post-paid apon receipt of price. A 
GOODYEAR BUBBER CURLER 0. 


P. ©, Box 5,136. 697 Broadway, New York. 


| WATERS? CONCERTO PA PARLOR ORGANS 


Fe 





Ee ters ree 
oras 





| eral pp ey Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
Sqngny ee, ILLUSTRA TED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
Hi CE WATERS & SONS, 2 


4st memanuentnes New Yerk. P.O. Bex 3567, 








MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS. 


UNGUOALRD = ONAPPROAGE 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


wo DIPLOMA OF HONOR += 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


ONL American Organs ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
mary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 


ALWAYS, awarded highest premiums at Indus- 


=r Expositions, im America as well as 
of bundreds there have not been six in 

aon where any wale organs have been preferred. 

BE T Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 





to be unrivaled. See 
MONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 


INSIST, sess; on having a Mason & Hamlin 
ever made. ew 


nev STE = te. oe ek 


Etagere and other Cases of new desig _ 


PIANO-HARP an ORGAN 
EASY PAYMEN 


payments; or ren 


Do not 


= 5 most important improve- 


- tee aaa for cash ; or 
. for —y=/ or r quarterly 

NT; Tent pays for the organ. 
TAL GUE! and Circulars, with full partic 
ns free. Address MASON & 
54 Tremont Street, BOS. 
TON; MS Unies 4 EW YORK; or BD & & 

Adams &t., CHICAGO, 





ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 





ADE of Thin Cork, neatly 


perfect shape 
Mi will not break BOF pst out of 


gives pertect 


covered, 


order 


satisfaction in every pect; has strong medical en 
dorsements ; light, porous, healthy, graceful. Mailed 
on receipt of fifty cents, Libera! terms to the trade, F, 
W. Sullivan & Co. Show Rooms #15 Broadway Factory 
61 Hudson St. New York P. O. Box 2,355, 





The Famous 
Health Resort, 


Know as “Our Home on the Hill Siieesnaee 

| inguton Co., New York, is the grandest yt 
| fea tasked worn 

tired out Teachers— invalid wo- 


For all who, 
Srrsedal rei tat 


THE QUARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST. 
Readings, Declamations and Dialognos @ 


for school, parlor and platform. Issuod January April 
July and Octobor. Addvess, 


MES. ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, 


27 Univn Square, New York 


91.00 pe year. °-~d 25 c nts for specimen number. 








Wrize pictures sent free. 
THE TOLL GATE: f'n. sore tae 


oe Aedsen with stom, 





JNO. EF. LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, N. WY. 
Mant facturer of a}! kinds of 2 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CHUPCH CLASs, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
Pins, Badges && Medals, 


At short notice and very reasonable prices, 








; 
ky 
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AGENTS WANTED 
$12 fanuthen "TRUE ACO, Anguiht Maine 


$5, lof 20 Syteon s Co. “bia 
Soe Es a he SA aan 
samples, 10 cents, padres 2B. 


ONSTANT. EMPLOY 
Solpee sappig cnt 




















ANTED.— Agents for the 
b : ———— “ee 
5 envelo golden 
ard lease, and i ye } 
with pgir of elegant Sleeve Bu 

has been examined 


. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. - 


During 
Wanted Teachers ::.::: 
cation to sell an article that every housekeeper will buy 
on sight. 1t will pay better than ~—_——< you cap 
engage in. Far descriptive circular and terms address, 
with starp, L. E, BROWN & CO,, 119 W. 6th st., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


COOD PAY FOR TEACHERS! 


AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, 


Our Western Border, 


A complete and graphic history of American pioneer 
life 100 YEARS AGO, its thrilling conflicts of red and 
white foes, exciting adventures, captivities, forays, 
scouts, pioneer women and boys, Indian wa paths. 
camp-life, and sports, A book for old and youag. Not 
a dull e. No competition. Enormous 3. Extra 
terms. Illustrated circulars free. 


J. ©. McOURDY & OO., Philadelphi:, P.. 


A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 
$2500 our Grand Combination Pro- 
spectus, representing 

150 DISTINCT BOOKS 
wanted everywhere, Sales made from this when all 
single books fail, Also Agents wanted on our Mag- 
niticent Family Bibles. Superior toallothers. 
£nd our Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 
3000 Superb Illustrations These Books beat the 
world. Full particulars free. Address 

JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. Pa. 














A CARD. 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
AT PANIC PRICES! 


One doz. Stereoscopic Views 75 cents by mail 
two as for 10 cents, ten Album Views for 25 
cents, All kinds, —_ A and Foreign. Whole 


sale and retail. 
J.C, HENRY & CO., 
Glens’ Falls, N. ¥, 





DISEASES CURED.— 
CHRONO fare rar 
: 


Medical Common Sense,”—nearly 1,000 


lustrations, by Dr. E, B. Foors of 120 ve., 
N. Y. pe age of this er Oya ii to iy 
suT its author, in person or price 
ail, repaid $3.25. Contents tables free. 
TUkR TS WANTED MURRAY HILL PUB. 


LISHING CO., (JounP. Jewett, ») 129 
E, 28th 8t., N. ¥. 


s Read ‘“ SCIENCE 
Boys IFtS cy sz0ky.” Brim- 
fuli of jolly good fun and_ pictures. read- 
ing, you know as much about your 

ind out, as the docter can tell you, Send for contents 
table and find out all about it. Free to sll, postage 
paid, A SPLENDID BOOK FOR AGENTS. URRAY 
HILt PuBLIsHINe Co,, 129 East 28th Street, New York- 








of a Month to Agents, Male and Female. 
. articles 


that sell at sight. Thir 
Seven-shot nickel-plated e 
warranted. Combination Penholder, fd 50 cents ; 
one dozen by mail, $2. Factory New Haven, Conn. 
Address GEO. L. FELTON & © 
119 & 121 Nassaust., N. Y. 





Tue GREATEST SELLING CENTENNIAL Boox Is 


OUR COUNTRY 


c~ And Its Resources, 

Not only complete in our tring eee wae 
years’ Y omen bat grand in descriptions of our 
great Lakes, Rivers, Mountains Cities, riosities, Nat- 
wral Wonders, and all = Manny ae Agri 
ture, Commerce, Minerals, Manufacture, form Govw- 
ernment, etc. HISTORY and DESCR ON 
of AMERICA’S GREATEST NATION and 
the CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION, profusely 
Illustrated. No equal extant. Over 12860 pages 
with a “Century” oRio. a ate 4 iw” 
free. ents are m 40. to 120 weekly. 4000 
more wanted quickly, BIG terms. Address HUB- 
BARD BROS., Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa., Cinn. O., Chi. 
Ill, Springfield, Mass. 





CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


Expert for the detection of Forgeries and 
the of disguised hand he also 
sation aqoeealay Round Hand Wri » both 
plain and ornamental. Particular attention 

Wills, Resolutions Testimo 
and ‘Memorials. 


43 CuaMBens St. Room , New Yorx, 


AGENTS ESTERS SORDER, 
A Complete and Graphic of American Pioneer 
100 ¥: AGO 
pe Le ag ee fos, Raaiios 
SIE ee Camp iif and Sports. 
—A book for Old and Young, Nota uw e. No 

Enormous sales, 


Agents every- 
}. free. J. C, MeCurdy 
& Co., % 8 Seventh St, Philadelphia, Pa. 





An agent just cleared $199 Jrst 3 weeks sellingjthe 
Lavines twa 


150,000 more needed by the people. A book 

Jess interest, profusely illustrated, and 
cheap. A royal chance for agents. For of and 
terms, address HUBBARD BROS., Philadelphia, Pa 
Cincinnati, O., Chieago, Ill., Springfield. Mass, 


PRINTING PRESSES. 

















FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 


Novelty Printing Press 
IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


Send stamp for catalogue with tes 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 


BENJ. O. WOODS & CO. 


ANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Every Description of Printing Material. 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 
Card Press $5.00. 


YOUNG AMBRIOA 
PRESS. 


This is not a Toy, 


To amuse for a while, and then 
to be thrown aside for- 
ever; nora 
A CATCH PENNY 
‘AFFAIR, 

Where to put money into the 
pockets of the inventor, at the 
expense of the public, but a genuine printing press, 
from the hands of a practical press builder, alike adapt- 
ed to the wants of the amateur as well as the genera- 
printer. It is simple, durable efficient and cheap. It 
has been tested by hundreds who have used other 
kinds, and the testimony of all is that it is the best. 
For further particulars of this press, address the pro 

prietor and manufacturer, 


: JOSEPH WATSON, 
— Mans Ween! “--* ~~ == 58 Murray st., New York 


USE THE 
CELEBRATED 


MODEL 
PRESS 


and doall your own i 

Price $6.00 to $35.00 
BEsT IN THE WoRKD 
For Teachers, business men 
and young printers Thousandsin use. Send two 3 
cent stamps for a profusely illustrated 60 page Catal- 
ogue and Price List entitled, ‘“* How to Print.” J, 
W. Davenapay & Co., Mfrs. and dealers in Type and 
printing Material. 431 & 436 Walnut Sreet,Philadelphia 
Pa 


“10 Per Cent Net. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa ved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds guaran’ We guarantee 
as an assuran: we loan not to exceed One-THIRD 
of the actual 


business ha 
lost a dollar. No phn, ever of nod 


















a for interest or 6. Send for 
References in every State in the U: > 
who wil confirm the facts. 


J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

45 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 
STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, 
Manufacturers of 
PaTENT Spring Back. Account Books, 


All kinds first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, Deaka, 
) Books, Books, Diaries, 


"Yatiee Genta? 
rescnatia crite [Sbtowest prions 








PRINTERS.—Use our Patent Composition for Inking 
Rollers ; also, our Patent Copyable Printing Ink. 


222 MMMM I PUM. E22 





@RASER - ENVELOPE OPENER 


eegiag Tae ecm esse Ne 





MEE 
THIS CUT REPRESENTS THE ‘COMBINATION PENCIL” IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 
——]l]"“ lS SS 


JOHNSON’S 


Combination Penholder. 


AN INDISPENSABLE ARTICLE FOR THE DESK AND POCKET. 
It is HEAVILY NICKEL-PLATED and will LAST a LIFE TIME. 


Twelve articles in one. Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
— Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, and Sewing Machine Thread 

Can be used for Ripping Seams, Cutting off Hooks and Eyes, Buttons, and 
Erasing Blots, and for many other purposes. 

This small article is one of the most useful Inventions ever got up. Occupying only 
the a of a small pencil, it makes it an admirable article for the Travelling Agent as 
it is Small, Light and Presentable. 

People are always interested in anything that is new and especially when it is as 
useful as this. It can be sold tothe Lawyer, the Editor, the Doctor, the Farmer, the 
School-boy, and the Merchant. In fact it is a useful article for anyone. 

Agents you can sell this article to the old and the young, the rich and the poor, as 
no one from the school-child to the merchant prince, but need it, and will buy it. We can 
safely say that no article ever Invented offers a better opportunity to make money than 
on this, as Pay need not skip any place, as it will sell in all Stores, Offices, School-rooms, 
Manufactories, and Private Houses. - 

All Writing Desks and Sewing Machines are incomplete without it. It should be 
kept in all Dry-goods and Fancy Goods Stores, and Book Stores, Drug Stores, News 
Rooms and where fancy articles are sold. 

r- Oren Da have only to sell Thirty-Six per day for one year to make Four Thousand 
and ollars 


Our first Agent, who started in this city Monday, Feb. 14th, sold Thirteen Dozen 
and a half, and at that rate an agent would make over Bighteen Thousand Dollars 


@ year. 
A wide-awake agent can sell Six Dozen a day, making over Eight Thousand Dollars 
@ year. Try it, you cannot fail in selling you may order. 


Sample by mail, Postage paid 50 cents. 
PRICES TO AGENTS. 


One Doz. by Mail........... $3 00 Agent’s profiton 1Doz........... $3 00 
Six Doz, by Mail............ 15 00 Agent’s profiton 6 Doz............ 21 00 
Twelve Doz. by Express..... 2500 Agent’s profit on 12 Doz,........... 47 00 


HOW TO SEND MONEY, SEE FIRST PAGE, 


J. BRIDE & CO., 


767 & 769 Broadway, New York. 








tom indelicate and unnatural restraint or exposure 
® the ice, snow, mud, slush, storm or wind about s |(Formerly Senior partner of No. 157 West 82d Street.) 
tonntry privy, or to imperiect sewerage, obstructed 
pipes snaofeasive odors of the city water closet, by 
asing th 





The Earth system 
year-old privy abomination ; but we have a great con- 
venience, which can be used in any bed-room in city 
or country to good advantage, called 


The$5 Water Closet. 


perfectly 
pacity for 14 persons 1 day. Safe for1 m4 days 
without vffence. Positively Practical, Porta- 
ble, Popular. Just the thing for stormy days, 
dark nights, and four o’clock in the merning. 


NECENCY-HEALTH-ECON® |CARPET CLEANING. 
@ 


T. M STEWART, 


MY-COMFORT. 


SAVE THE LADIES, CHILDREN, SICK and INFIRM 


326 SEVENTH AVENUE, 
EST and CHEAPEST 


EARTH CLOSET 


and NO OTHER 





Handsome, Durable, Odorless. 
Latest, Simplest Im ; 

Ac CAN It. 

only, will rid usof the thousand- 


Ne 


if pT 
Tu 
ws) 

[ 


OE RE 9) 
| 


ie th) 


<4 


A pint ot water makes it odorless with ca- 





Send stamp for Testimonials and circulars, to 


The Wakefield Earth Closet Co, | , Alte.b7 our now method. we can remo a TS colot 


ta, whatever cause, without injury to color 
36 DEY 8T., NEW YORK. @ Orders, by post or otherwise, oe ly attended to, 





School=xovszs, 


| and | ell | Buildings | perfectly | and | satisfactorily 





at small cost, by U. 8, Me ye co. 


Church-VESTRIESs, 
§SLEEPING.ROOMS 


RZ Ventilated, 


Br'anch office No. 1202 Chestnut st., Phila Pa. 
cured. 


Water St., BOSTON. nd for Circular and be 





AND, 
34 PENN STREET, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





SE 


CO., No. 683 BROADWAY): New. Fork. Oty 





aae2on 








AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 








She was a yo lady from New York, 
and he asked her if she would partake of 
an ice cream, and she gently answered:— 
“If it’s good, square confectioner's cream 
I'm there; but if it’s church fair or 
strawberry festival slush count me out.” 
—Exchange. 


“I find that there are half a dozen 
young partridges in the letter, ‘said a gen- 
tleman to a servant, by whom a lot of 
game had been senttohim. The servant 
replied—“ Sir, I am glad you have found 
them in the letter, for they all flew out 
of the basket. 


“Henry,” she said, “don’t you know 
what a soothi i you have on 
me.” “My darling,” he whispered soft- 
ly, while a glad light came into his eyes, 
“can it be so?” “Yes” she said, “when 
you are around I always feel like going 
to sleep.”—Norwich Bulletin. 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 

The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


“lear, for I b~ A of excellent 
s.’ 








~ 
SULPHUR SOAP 


ERADICATES 
Aut Loca, Sxoy Diseases; 
PERMANENTLY BEAUTIFIES THE 
CoMPLEXION, PREVENTS AND REME- 
Digs RHEUMATISM AND Gout, 
Hears Sores anD INJURIES 
OF THE CUTICLE, AND 
Is A RELIABLE DISINFECTANT. 


This popular and inexpensive reme- 
dy accomplishes the SAME RESULTS 
A8 cosTLy SuLPHUR BatTus, since it 
PERMANENTLY REMOVES ERUPTIONS 
and Irrrrations of the Skin. 

COMPLEXIONAL BLEMISHES are al- 
ways obviated by its use, and it ren- 
ders the cuticle wondrously fair and 
smooth. 

Sores, Sprains, Bruises, ScaLbs, 
Burns and Cuts are SPEEDILY HEALED 
by it, and it prevents and remedies 
Gout and Rheumatism. 

Ir REMOVES DanDRUOFF, Strengthens 
the roots of the Hair, and preserves 
its youthful color. As a DISINFECTANT 
of Clothing and Linen used in the sick 
room, and as @ PROTECTION against 
ContTaaious DisEases it is unequaled. 


Physicians emphatically endorse it. 


Prices, 25 anp 50 Cents PER CAKE, 
Per Box, (3 Caxkes,) 60c and $1.20. 
N, B, There is economy in buying the large cakes. 

Sold by all Druggists. e 


66 Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye,” 
Black or Brown, 50c. 


ON. ORIOENTON, Prop, 7 ih A. | 
———| 





obstinate, can long resist its use. 
VARICOSE VEINS. lt is the 
KIDNEY DISEASES. It has 


A PREPARATION FOR THE BLOOD 


There never was a time when a safe and 
powerful Blood Depurent, capable of thoroug 
ly purifying and renovating that important 
fluid, was more imperatively needed than now 
Scrofula and other terrible diseases of the flesh 
the glands, and the skin are every-where on 
the increase, and the ordinary modes of treat- 
ment are utterly powerless to arrest them. 
Physicians exhaust their lists of so-called spe- 
cifics in vain in the endeavor to check these 
scourges of mankind; but, fortunately, when 
their skill has been baffled, a sovereign remedy 
yet remains. Scovill’s Blood and Liver 
Syrup meets the exigency. Ulcers and erup- 
tive diseases of the most virulent nature are 
permanently expelled from the system by its 
use. A combination of vegetable extracts, which 
no taint in the blood, whether casual or trans- 
mitted, can resist, gives it absolute control over 
all disorders arising from this cause. 

The two most curative agents in this 
wonderful disinfectant and invigorant are 
SARSAPARILLA and STILLINGIA, both well 
known to medical men and pharmacopolists 
as antidotes to poison in the veins which pro. 
duces and perpetuates all flesh-consuming, 
bone-destroying, and obstinate glandular and 
cutaneous distempers. But, although these 





manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. Fo. this it isa spe- 
cigec. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 

other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 

| TOOTHACHE, "Earache® ae and 
. e e 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 

practice. In addition to the ing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
7: Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 

simple chronic Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a 5 - 
blains, Frosted Fee of 
Insects, Musqaitoes, etc. Chapped 
Hand.«, Face, an@ indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals cate Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
ones while wonderfully improving the 

exion. 

ERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 

, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the panes Soveny 

Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 





in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Sti 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lac ed - 
{ in Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Colds, &e. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief 4 Lary pt oa it is invalua’ 
ble in eve’ ‘arm-y as well as in every 
Farm-bouss. Let it be tried once, and you 
wit never be without it. - 
CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
‘The genuine article has the words Pend’s 
puuapen ae. in each bottle. It is 
by the only persons living who ever 
boow how to prepare it ~ yO Refuse all 
other preparations of Wi azel. This is 
the —_J. used by seemene, and in the 
bepitala ia country and Europe. 
HISTOR (eed Uses - as Extrac’ oo 4 
in I sen on @ catior 
PONDS EXTRACT COMP. » 9% Maiden 
Lane, New York, 


EDEY’S 
CARBOLIC TROCHES, 


A Specialty for Sore Throat, 








j | the Carbolic Acid of which the Troches are in part com- 


posed acting asa HEALING AGENT and curingall form 
of ulcerated and inflamed surtaces of the larynx and epi- 
glottis. 

A specialty for Horseness, the Cleansing power of the 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of Mucous Matter, Phiegm, etc., and restoring a 


=| | healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 





throat and windpipe. 

EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely rv 
lied on as a preventive in all cases of Small Pox, Vas‘s- 
loid, etc. A specialty for Common Colds, Coughs, and off 
disorders of the Throat, Chest, and Lungs. 

80LD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Price 25 Cents per Bottle 





DR. BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA, 


Cholera Morbus,Cholera Infantum, Sprains ,Burns, Scald@ 
Bruises, Chilblains, Frost Bites, Swellings, Soreness o! 
Joints, and a!] painful affections of the body, external » 
internal. For Colds, Sore Throat, Qumsy, and disesse: 
=f the throat and mucous membrane it is an invaluabl: 
remedy. or sale everywhere. Price 25 cente, 50 cents 





end $1 per bottle 


Fer Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Cramps, Colic, Diarrhas| 


admirable vegetable antiseptics have long fig- 
ured in the materia medica, the beneficent op- 
eration of these concentrated extracts, when 
united in one medicine, was never dreamed of 
|by the profession until it was demonstrated in 
|the effects of the Blood and Liver 
Syrup. 
Among the maladies for which we era | 
warranted, by an immense mass of evidence 
jin recommending the Blood and Liver 
‘Syrup as an unrivaled remedy may be nam. 
jed Scrofula or King’s Evil, White Swellings 
| Erysipelas, Chronic Sores, Abcess, Cancer, Goi- 
\tre or Swelled Neck, Tumor, Carbuncle, Sal: 
|Rheum, Heart Disease, and every variety © 
(Pimples, Blotches, Pustules, Boils, Humo»s 
| Hxfoliations, Rashes, etc., with which the skin 
jand fleshy fiber of the human species are liable 
to be infested. * 











IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the Medica} 
profession. Dr. Wm. HALL’S BALSAM For 
THE LUNGS Cures Coughs, Colds and Con 
sumption, and all diseasos of the Throat and 
Chest. Dr, TOWNSLEY’S TOOTHACHE | 
ANODYNE cures in one MINUTE. 


HENRY'S CAMPHOR ICE, 


Chapped Hands, Chafed Skin, etc. 
A Most RELIABLE PREPARATION 








PRICE 24 CENrS PER ROX. 


- UPHAM’S. 
FRECKLE, TAN, AND PIMPLE 
BANI SHER. | 


A few applications of this preparation wil! 
remove Freckles, Tan, Suabarn, Pimples, or | 


ion clear and fair. For softening and beautify- | 
ing the skin it has no equal. 


75 cents. 
\JOKN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
Wholesale Agents, 8 and 9 College Place,N.¥- 





Torture Instantly Allay ; 
Dr. Townsley’s 


INDIAN VEGETABLE 
TOOTHACHE ANODYNE. 








HALE’S 


Honey or Horenounn ano TaR 
FOR THE CURE OF 


Covens, Coips, Ixrivenza, Hoarse- 
NES8s, Drrricutt BreaTarxe, AND: 
ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 
Broncnra Tunes, aNp Lunes, 
LEADING TO CONSUMPTION. 

This infallible remedy is composed of 
the Honzy of the plant Horehound, in 
chemical union with Tas-BaLM, extract- 
ed from the Lire Prikcre.e of the 
forest tree Asres Batsamma. or Balm 
of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound sooTHESs 
AND SCATTERS all irritations and inflam- 
mations, and the Le aay! CLEANSES 
AND HEALS the throat and air-passas 
leading to the lungs. Five additional 
ingredients keep the organs cool, moist, 
and in gy" —, 4 no — 

udice keep you from trying this g 
se dieine of . famous doctor, who has 
saved thousands of lives by it in his 
l riyate practice. 

“Nh B—The Tar Balm has no BaD 
TASTE or smnell. 

PRICES, 50 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE.) 

@aving to buy large size, 

Bold by all Druggists. 

“Pike’s Toothache Drops”’ 
eure in 1 minute. 





HENRY’S: 


INSECT POWDER 


I8 AN INFALLIBLE DESTROYER OF 


ALL INSECT LIFE. 


USB STRICTLY ACCORDING DIRECTIONS. 


KILLS FLIES LIKE SHOT.‘ 





| Price 50centa. Sent by mail, postpaid for | Helmbold's Genuine 
hel 


HELMBCLD’S, 


Compound Fluid Ext. 


OF 


BUCHU. 


| MEDICAL DEPOT. 


No. 104 South TENTH St. below CHEST- 


NUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


| BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS 


AND UNPRINCIPLED DEALERS, 


Blotches on the Face and render the complex- | Who endeavor to dispose “or Tuxin owN"and “oTmER" 


ARTICLES ON THE REPUTATION 

ATTAINED BY 

Preparations. 

Extract Buchu.| 

“ nat “ Sarsaparilia. 

“ eo Improved Rose Wash. 
SOLD BY 


ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


48K FOR HELMBOLD’s. 
TAKE ¥ > OTHEB 





PRICE 26 CENTS PER BOX, 





E.N. FRESHMAN & BROS., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, - 
190 W. Fourth 8t., Cincinnati, o., 
Are authorized to contract for advertising in 
this paper. 
Batimates turnished Logg Send for a 
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ELECTRICITY, Nature's 


APPLIAN 


bom 





The-Greatest-Invention-of-the-Age ! 


Dr. BRYAN, the patentee and inventor of the Paoli Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt, having 
perfected appliances of quadruple power and effectiveness in the cure of disease, has dis- 
continued the manufacture of the Paoli Belt, and none that are genuine are now for sale. 
Ali offered as such are worthless counterfeits. BryAn’s perfected Electro-Voltaicand Mag- 
netic appliances are recommended by the Medical Faculty, and are valuable in all diseases 
arising from a Loss oF VrraL ForcE, Nervous DEBILITY and ExHAvusTION, DysPEPsiA, 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA. PARALYsIs, KIDNEY |)1sEASES, Fits, ScraTICA, IMPOTENCY 
and WEAKNEss, EPILEPsy, CONSUMPTION, SPINAL DisEAsE and Functional Derangements 
generally. ‘They ARE WARRANTED PERFECT in conduction, and fully imbued with ELEc- 
TRIC, GALVANIC and MAGNETIC POWER. ; 

Pamphlets giving a detailed account of the therapeutic properties and action of my 
appliances, with testimonials, sent free. Address 

J. BRYAN, M.D., 


147 E. Fifteenth St., New York. 








ILLUSTRATED 


. | LESSONS 


or, HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE CORRECTLY. 
READY JULY |, 1876. 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 
549 & 55! Broadway, New York. 


THE CHEAPEST Best, AND LARGEST TYPE SHAKESPEARE EVER PUBLISHED IN ONE 
Votumge. Forty HANDSOME ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE ONLY $6.00, COMPLETE. 


THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Wirh A FULL AND COMPREHENSIVE LIFE ; 


A HISTORY OF THE EARLY DRAMA : AN INTRODUCTION TO EACH PLAY; THE READING OF 
EORMER EDITIONS , GLOSSARIAL, AND OTHER NOTES, ETC., ETC., 
FRoM THE WORKS OF 
KNIGHT, DYCE, DOUCE, 
RICHARDSON‘ VERPLANCE, 


EpireD sy GEO. LONG DUYCKINCK. 


Ata great expense, the Publishers have determired to issue s Popular Edition of our Greatest English 
Poet; The type is the largest and clearest that can be used in a Volume of the size, and the illustrations are 
from the world renowned artist, Boydel, and others, and are, for beauty and expression of charcter, unsur- 
one in excellence. The paper is of fine quauty, and toned, and the press work is done on the Caxton 

of Messrs. Sherman & Co. 



































COLLIER, 
HUNTER, 


HALLIWELL, 
and HUDSON. 


Although the expense has been very great. 
work at an excredingly low age seiyles on large sales instead of large a. 

The work will be issuedin 20 Parts, each part containing Two rge Handsome Illustra- 
tions at 30 per part, 


we have concluded to make the experiment of putting the 


THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 
In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, Marbled Edges, is Only $9. 
THE WORK WILL BE 


Sold only by Subscription. 
Agents Wanted. Address CHAS. H. DAVis & + 


PHILADELP 
“A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 


Fudges Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 





. 
A Dazzling Chance 
. FOR VACATION. 
One agent made $125 profit in 444 days on our new goods 


aa Send for Catalogue, and see what we offer. 
E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay st., New York, 
and 174 Elm st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 4 


READ, THINK, AND WRITE. 


Cases of BRASS IN. 
STRUMENTS fo* 







WILLCOxX & GIBBS 
Trade Mark. 


[Medallion im base of every machine.) 


NEW 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 

e merican if ute, Nov. a % 
Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, Oct. 1878 

No other Sewing Machine in the 
World has an “AUTOMATIC TEN- 
SION,” or any other of the oharao- 
teristic features of this machine. 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 


Willcox & Gibbs S..M. Co. ae ae a heme 
(Gor. Bond 8t.) 658 Broadway, New York. so eins 110 W, Baltimore Btrest, Baltimore, ‘ 
















Drawing Instru- 
ments. 

A, J. BICKNELL & 
27 Warren st, B. ¥. 




















Wpurine las, <8, 
LING Wax, SS 

The SEA uci AGe,z. 
Best Known. EstaBtisHeD,i324. 
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Our Exhibit of Steel Pens 


Is situated in the 


Main Building International Exhibition, Philad’a, Pillar 72, 
Where our Mr. Walter Giles will be found in attendance, and will gladly welcome all 


our friends and give passes to those desirous of visiting our works. 
TEACHERS and PROFESSORS OF PENMANSHIP PARTICULARLY INVITED 


HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 





PENS. 


No. 506. 
Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 

FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORE. 


OFFICE; 254- BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ATLAS HOTEL, 


(CO-LIMITED) 
JOHN CRUNP, Gen’ Supt. 52d & Elm Ave., Phila. 


SITUATED WITHIN 150 YARDS OF CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS and R. R. DEPOT: 
Hotel & Restaurant on European Plan 


WITH CAPACITY FOR 


4000 GUESTS, 


$1.00 per Day for Lodging, and Meals at 25 Cents or more, 
to suit Patrons. 

Rooms may be secured in Advance. Tickets sent by Express, ©. O. D., or by Mail 

on receipt of check. 
ACCOMMODATION OF 
Families, Clubs, Socities, Excursionists, a Specialty. 
Address 
JOHN CRUMP, Gen’! fup't. 


AMERICAN ,KINDERGARTEN, 


AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK. 
Now in its I6th Year, 


An entirely new set of material, cheap, beautiful and purely American, in- 
vented by, and manufactured only for Miss Coe, kept constantly on hand and w 
for sale. : 

Teachers and families supplied at very reasonable rates. _ 

A Training Class for Teachers and Mothers will be organized at the Amer- 














establish | ian Kindergarten Building, on the Centennial Grounds, Philadelphia. 





Training classes are also instructed at the Kindergarten Rooms, 44 E. 434 st, 


b All the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants. (WP 
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